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TEN SPECIMENS OF ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE BY THE PRIMITIVE MAYA REVEAL 
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THE ASTONISHING POWER AND SKILL OF THE SCULPTORS. 
from the originals in different collections in Guatemala for ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY by D. Rafael Yela 
Gunther, Director of Anthropology in Guatemala, and a noted artist. 
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CULTURAL EVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA AND 
ITS GEOGRAPHIC AND HISTORIC HANDICAPS 


By MANUEL GAMIO 
(Trans lated from the Original Spanish by Arthur Stanley Riggs) 


Toward the end of last year the Archaeological Society of Washington invited Dr. Manuel Gamio !o0 
make a preliminary study of the relations that existed between the Maya and Archaic cultures in the highlands 
of Guatemala. Furthermore, it was desired that the nature of the geographic, biological, and historical influences 
on the evolution of the people of that country be observed. In fulfillment of this commission Dr. Gamio presented 
two reports to the Society. One of them is devoted exclusively to the technical exposition of facts, experimental 
observations, objective comparisons, discussions and conclusions. The other is the following article, in which 
the scientific material has been especially arranged and interpreted for the readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 





PART I: 


HE train runs slowly along the 
Pacific shores toward the Mexican 
frontier, passing through what 
used to be the ancient kingdom of 
Guatemala. The rails, like a huge 
plow, cut through the green and yellow 
fields, burning under a hot sun. The 
passengers doze, dulled by the tropical 
heat. I, too, for several hours, have 


felt my brain half asleep, but now and 
again it suddenly awakens as some 
stubborn idea flashes through it. I 
think of the people who have lived and 
are living in this land, and I feel that 
they are worthy of as much admiration 





PREHISTORIC AND HISTORIC MAYAN PERIODS 


as the Romans, classic conquerors of 
the world, if not more; as the Swiss, 
creators of modern democracies; as the 
Americans, economic dictators of the 
world. 

Nevertheless, the contradictory scenes 
that I view when the train draws into 
some minor station brings to my mind 
an immediate protest. Is it possible to 
admire these hybrid hovels of palm 
leaves and tinplates, anti-hygienic and 
anti-esthetic, inhabited promiscuously 
by men, women, children and animals? 
A rapid association of ideas recalls to 
my mind the remembrance of Guate- 
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SKETCH-MAP OF GUATEMALA, WITH THE CHIEF CENTRES CULTURAL OF INTEREST. 
Throughout 


The Historic Maya Culture dominates in the Petén, at the north, where there are no earthquakes. 
he Sedimentary Cordillera in the Central Region are found the predominating Primitive Maya and Neo-Archaic. 
In the Eruptive Cordillera of the South, the Archaic is overshadowed by the Neo-Archaic. 
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mala City, that paradoxical capital of 
the country, once the second metropolis 
of the Continent, today a small place of 
colorless and unclassifiable architec- 
ture, in sharp contrast with the mar- 
velous Maya architecture that in some 
regions of the country existed before the 
Conquest, and with the notable struc- 
ture of other Indo-Hispanic peoples. 
A city of contrasts, in which cccasion- 
ally the baggage of the traveler is 
hauled on ox-carts to the most irre- 
proachable of hotels on the European- 
American plan; economic center of 
patently unstable equilibrium, where 
the natives who are well-off and the 
foreigners receive and spend their 
earnings or profit on a basis of Amer- 
ican gold, while the clerks, employes, 
and laborers live on a basis of wages 
paid in national paper money. The 
Guatemala peso is worth the sixtieth 
part of a dollar, and the wages paid in 
many parts of the country for twelve 
hours’ labor are equal to about twenty 
or twenty-five cents in American 
money. Capital of a country that has 
no industries, which exports coffee as 
the only agricultural product, and of 
whose two million inhabitants only two 
or three hundred thousand import and 
consume the products of modern civil- 
ization. A country which, like most of 
its Indo-Hispanic neighbors, has en- 
joyed brief moments of welfare, fol- 
lowed successively by long revolutions 
and exhausting dictatorships. Should 
a country such as this be admired? 

On the other hand, recalling the 
observations and investigations I made 
during my travels through the country 
I return to my original conclusion: the 
present and past development of the 
peoples of Guatemala shows great 
deficiencies; yet it is as notable as that 
of the most advanced nations of the 
universe if, logically and justly, we 
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tremendous 
obstacles of geographic, biologic, socio- 
logic and historic nature that have 
constantly or periodically opposed the 
normal evolution of life. 


take into account the 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS 


Successive immersions and upheavals 
in the seas; terrestrial movements, 
volcanic eruptions, hurricanes, rains 
and floods, and other natural agents 
have shaped and divided the territory 
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SKETCH-Map OF GUATEMALA SHOWING POINTS OF 
ENTRY AND DISSEMINATION OF CULTURAL INFLUENCES 
IN THE ERUPTIVE AND SEDIMENTARY ZONES. 


of what today is Guatemala into two 
regions, orographically different: one 
northern, of flat or slightly undulating 
ground and of hot climate, comprised 
principally in what is known politically 
as the Petén Department; the other 
southern, of mountainous ground with 
two ranges running approximately east 
to west, and comprising the other de- 
partments of the country. The north- 
ern mountain range is of ancient sedi- 
mentary formation, while the southern 
one is of volcanic origin geologically 
recent. 
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The organic and animal life is not 
now characterized by the extinct fauna 
which made these regions the most 
interesting scenes of the migration 
between North and South America. 
Autochthonous animals and plants 
gave the landscape an aspect different 
from the one man gave it later with his 
cities, industrial works, new agricul- 
tural products, and imported animals. 

A prolongation of the volcanic phe- 
nomena observed long ago, as well as 
the continuous movements of unstable 
subterranean masses of earth, resulted 





Dr. GAMIO AND GUATEMALAN OFFICIALS IN THE FIELD. 
Dr. GAMIO AT LEFT, THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO 
GUATEMALA SECOND FROM HIM. 


in a ring of thirty-three volcanoes pour- 
ing out torrents of fire without ceasing, 
and earthquakes that overthrew moun- 
tains and opened up chasms in the 
southern section, chiefly in the eruptive 
cordillera. 
THE PRE-HISPANIC CULTURAL 
EVOLUTION 

As the time that we employed in our 
Guatemala expedition was relatively 
short, we shall sketch only the outlines 
of the cultural phenomena as we were 
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able to observe them, and refer but 
briefly to the most representative zones 
and places. 

Some of the fundamental conclusions 
of this study were derived from the 
stratigraphic material excavated at the 
plantation of Miraflores, on the out- 
skirts of Guatemala City. These con- 
clusions, however, were amplified and 


Pry? 





DRAINAGE CUT OF THE HIGHLANDS RAILWAY OF 
GUATEMALA, SHOWING THE STRATIGRAPHIC CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE REGION. 


confirmed through an analysis of the 
culturaland artistic evolution studied in 
various parts of the country. 

First let us consider the cultural 
migratory currents that flowed from 
Mexico to Guatemala, and then turn 
attention to the local evolution suf- 
fered by these cultural currents in the 
provinces of the latter country. 
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THE SKULL OF AN ARCHAIC MAN FROM THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


The first migrations corresponded to 
a culture of the same type as that which 
characterizes the Archaic culture whose 
vestiges are found under the lava flow 
of Pedregal in the southern section of 
the Valley of Mexico. These men were 
not the same savages, almost Neo- 
lithics, who, scores of centuries pre- 
vious, had discovered America. They 
were the post-Neolithic successors, pos- 
sessors of considerable fundamental 
knowledge of human civilization; as, 
for example, the cultivation of maize, 
the manufacture of ceramics, and ele- 
mental artistic expressions manifesting 
themselves in sculpture, in the pic- 
torial arts, and even in work rudi- 
mentarily architectonic. These ar- 
tistic expressions are represented in 
Guatemala by their anthropomorphic 
figures, by the primitive shape and 
simple decorations on their pottery, 
by their sepulchres, and by conical or 
semi-oval mounds which were the pro- 
totypes of the pyramids built so gen- 


DISCOVERED IN THE CopILco ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CEMETERY AND PRESERVED IN THE COLLECTION THERE OF THAT NAME. 


erally inlater times throughout southern 
Mexico and Central America. More- 
over, certain idioms still in daily use in 
Guatemala, and in general throughout 
Central America (such as the Choro- 
tega), bear an intimate relation to the 
Otomi of Mexico; and the people of this 
linguistic affiliation appear to be the 
direct successors of the Classic Archaics 
who inhabited the Valley of Mexico 
prior to the eruption of the volcano 
Ajusco, which covered with a current of 
lava varying between five and seven 
metres in thickness the important 
center they had there established. 
This Classical-Archaic* culture 
probably entered Guatemala through 
the Mexican State of Chiapas, proceed- 
ing to the cordillera region, spreading 
over the mountains here from west to 
east, and then extending towards the 
Isthmus through Honduras and Salva- 
dor. Nevertheless, it appears that the 


* This period is designated as the Classic Archaic because it is the 
basic or oldest one, but not as denoting artistic perfection such as is 
meant by references to the sculpture of Classic Greece. 
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zone of most intense Archaic habitation 
was that of the eruptive southern cor- 
dillera. As interesting vestiges—and 
these were the ones chiefly studied by 
the writer—mention may be made of 
the Salcajé cemetery in the Depart- 
ment of Quetzaltenango, and the re- 
mains of the populous Archaic center 
of Miraflores in the Department of 
Guatemala. These assist us in fixing 
the principal imaginary axis of this 
zone. 

The second migratory current that 
several centuries later came down from 
Mexico did not present the same 
Archaic types as the first, but rather 
represented the Archaic Toltec which 
was then in process of formation in the 
Valley of Mexico and other sections of 
that country. This new cultural cur- 
rent followed a general course analogous 
to that of its predecessor, but its 
architectonic manifestation developed 
chiefly in the high mesas of the northern 
sedimentary cordillera. Its influence 
here is shown by a series of architec- 
tonic structures that run from east to 
west: Zaculeo, Quen Santo, Chacula, 
Aguacatan, Utatlan, Iximche, Rabinal 
and Pueblo Viejo. 
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We shall not here refer to the current 
of the Toltec-Aztec type which pro- 
foundly influenced the Maya culture in 
the early part of the twelfth century, 
since that cultural phenomenon took 
place in Yucatan proper, not in Guate- 
mala. Neither are we concerned here 
with the later Aztec migrations which 
so influenced other countries of Central 
America. In Guatemala we find hardly 
a single trace of them. 


LOCAL CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


The local development the cultural 
migrations from Mexico suffered in 
Guatemala may be roughly divided 
into four great artistic-chronological 
periods: 

1. Classical Archaic. 


2. Neo-Archaic. 
3. Primitive Maya. 
4. Historic Maya. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAIC PERIOD 
This is represented by the same 
manifestations as the Archaic type of 
the Valley of Mexico already men- 
tioned. We have referred already to 
the probable geographic extension of 
the period. As to its duration or 





ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE OF THE ARCHAIC TYPE IN CLAY AND STONE, FROM VILLANUEVA, 
BATRES JAUREGUI COLLECTION. 





Courtesy of the Heye Foundation. 


JUATEMALA. 
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PRIMITIVE MAYA CERAMICS. 


‘ 
Some from the Robles Collection, the other the property of The Archaeological Society of Washington, on exhibition fot 
in the U. S. National Museum. Painted for ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY by D, Rafael Yela Gunther. 
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BowL OF ARCHAIC TYPE FROM SALCAJA, PAINTED FOR 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY BY D. RAFAEL YELA GUNTHER. 
chronological extension, we were able 
to note that usually it was much less 
than that of the subsequent periods. 
This is natural, since its primitive 
aspects—developed in Mexico—could 
not long persist in Guatemala with 
identical characteristics, the new con- 
ditions of the local geographic en- 
vironment soon making their influence 
evident. 

We have examined objects of Archaic 
types in various sections of Guatemala, 
but we particularly wish to call atten- 
tion to the important deposits at 
Miraflores on the farm of this name, at 
Arévalo, at Majada, and others but a 
short distance from the capital of 
Guatemala. In this latter city are to 
be found, in addition, private collections 
of great interest, especially that of 
Mr. Batres, son of Don Antonio 
Batres Jauregui, owner of the Mira- 
flores farm where we conducted our 
principal stratigraphic excavations with 
the kindly and able assistance of Don 
Antonio, who is a direct descendant of 
the conqueror and illustrious historian 
Don Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Don 
Vitalino Robles of Quetzaltenango also 
rendered important services to the 
cause, especially as regarded his inter- 
esting collections. 


NEO-ARCHAIC PERIOD 


Although certain analogies are to be 
found between the geographical con- 


ditions in Guatemala and Mexico, the 
differences that are observed as to 
latitude, barometric pressure, hygrom- 
etry, fauna, flora, etc., were sufficient 
to stamp the Classical Archaic cultures 
with local variations, resulting in the 
Neo-Archaic cultures, which offer mor- 
phological differentiations. Thus, for 
example, the shapes of the pottery are 
more varied, and carved decorations 
begin to replace the scraped ones of the 
previous period. The lines and curves 
are also more regular, geometric figures 
predominating. In the eyes of the 
anthropomorphic figures the pupil is 
formed sometimes by a small vertical 
bar. The flattening of the features, 
which is characteristic of the Classical 
Archaic, is preserved, however. These 
sculptures, like similar ones of the 
anterior period, seem never to have 





AN ARCHAIC TYPE JAR FROM SALCAJA. PAINTED FOR 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY BY D. RAFAEL YELA GUNTHER. 
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Courtesy of the Heve Foundation 


ARCHAIC TYPE JAR OR PITCHER FOUND AT SALCAJA. 


been reproduced in moulds, each one 
being modeled by hand. The mounds 
are generally conical, but also show other 
forms. There are proto-stelae carved 
in long-shaped or prismatic rocks. It is 
opportune here to mention that near the 
pyramid of Cuicuileo Dr. Byron Cum- 
mings uncovered stones of analogous 
form, arranged in rows like menhirs. 
The anthropomorphic sculpture of stone 
acquires greater importance as is shown 
by the larger dimensions given to this 
type of work. Numerous sculptures 
of this type have been found in rows in 
the Arévalo farm zone. 

The sepulchre of Classical Archaic 
type that took the form of a cylinder, 
cone, or “barrel,”’ superficially covered 
with mounds of rock fragments, is 
conserved, but generally it has evolved, 
and is constructed subterraneously at 
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little depth, its entrance being by a 
lateral gallery which ascends obliquely 
to the surface. The semi-elliptical 
entrance from gallery to sepulchre is 
generally closed with stone slabs. Once 
the remains of the deceased were de- 
posited in the sepulchre, the gallery 
was filled in with earth. On occasions 
one finds two, three, or four sepulchres 
of this nature united by semi-elliptical 
openings and having access to the 
surface by a gallery. 

Perhaps chemical reactions due to 
the composition of the soil destroyed 
the inhumed bones, or they may have 
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BROKEN PIECES OF PRIMITIVE MayA DECORATION IN 
PLASTER, FROM VARIOUS MONUMENTS IN THE SEDI- 
MENTARY CORDILLERA. 
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been previously removed from those 
graves we excavated with the assistance 
of Don Rafael Yela Gunther. We en- 
countered, in fact, nothing at all in 
them but various vases, among which 
the Neo-Archaic type predominated, 
though a certain proportion were of 
the Primitive Maya period. These 
sepulchres are exceedingly numerous. 
They form a true cemetery in the rising 
ground of the immediate outskirts of 
the hamlet of Salcaja in the Depart- 
ment of Quetzaltenango. A study of 
the human remains from this cemetery 
is of the greatest interest anthropolog- 
ically, because for the first time there 
may be determined from them the 
characteristics of a long series of skele- 
tons of Archaic origin. The trip there 
is not too difficult, since there is a rail- 
road as far as Quetzaltenango, and 





NEo-ARCHAIC, 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE 
AREVALO, GUATEMALA. 


FROM 





A PRIMITIVE MAYA STELA ON THE AREVALO PLANTA- 
TION. PHOTOGRAPH BY DR. GaAmio. 
thence by motor the cemetery lies less 
than an hour distant. No time was 
lost in locating the sepulchres, for the 
natives, who seem to possess innate 
archaeological aptitude, probe the sur- 
face with a machete. When they 
stumble upon a soft spot, it is an almost 

certain indication of a tomb. 


PRIMITIVE OR ARCHAIC MAYA 
PERIOD 


In this period the Neo-Archaic 
artistic manifestations appear more 
profoundly differentiated and, more- 
over, we note in them the cultural in- 
fluence of the Archaic-Toltec or Tran- 
sitional type of Mexico, the Primitive 
Maya type resulting from this fusion. 
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Four sub-types are observable in the 
anthropomorphic sculpture of this 
period. In the first, which is the truly 
transitional, one can still observe, as 
typical vestiges of the Archaic, the 
small vertical bars which represent the 
pupil of the eye. On the other hand, 
the head is rounded and the features are 
more prominent. These heads, like 
those of the anterior periods, are hand- 
modeled. In the second sub-type, the 
features are given further perfection, 
but in the eye-sockets certain charac- 
teristic rectangular marks are super- 
posed lozenge-wise. The eye in the 
third sub-type is constituted by an 
oval concavity and the nose is length- 
ened, forecasting the future type of 
large Maya nose. Finally, the fourth 
sub-type presents more realism, since 
the features are definitely regularized. 
Nevertheless, this sub-type has some- 
thing of an exotic flavor. That is to 
say, it distinctly shows the influence of 
the Archaic-Toltec art, just as the 
anterior appears to be more purely local, 
more directly in line with the future 
Maya historic type. 

Primitive Maya ceramic art existed 
in the eruptive cordillera as well as in 
the sedimentary zone, and is char- 
acterized by the better polish or finish 
of its surfaces, a wider variety of color- 
ing and greater certainty of technique. 
Some grecques are to be noticed, with 
motives which seem vaguely suggestive 
of the hieroglyphics which appear later 
on Maya vases, it being noteworthy 
that a considerable proportion of them 
are analogous to or identical in struc- 
ture, technique and decoration with 
the pottery of the Archaic-Toltec or 
Transitional in Mexico. In certain 
stelae there is displayed a complete, 
though crudely represented, human 
figure. In others, as for example on the 
Arévalo farm, volutes and curved lines 


are to be noted, clearly in anticipation 
of the Maya style. There are also dots 
and bars. This stela, in its central 
part, presents two rectangles crowned 
by undulating lines whose decorative 
motives are closely analogous to those 
of the Archaic-Toltec and Toltec types. 
The anthropomorphic _ sculptures, 
carved in stone or plaster, like those 
molded in clay, acquire a more realistic 
character, the features being well 
rounded and the nose, eyes and beard 





NEo-ARCHAIC STELAE FROM THE SOSA COLLECTION IN 
GUATEMALA CITY. 
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Courtesy of the Heve Foundation. 


PART OF THE ROBLES COLLECTION OF NEO-ARCHAIC POTTERY FROM SALcajA. 


modeled. Many examples are very 
close in character to the Historic Maya 
artistic expression. 

These important steps in progress 
which in the eruptive cordillera demon- 
strate the Primitive Maya culture with 
relation to its predecessor, the Neo- 
Archaic, do not, however, make any 
showing in architecture. This is un- 
questionably due to the eminently 
seismic character of this region. The 
fact is that no edifices of true architec- 
tonic character are to be found in it. 
Thus in Miraflores and Arévalo, which 
constitute up to the present the most 
representative archaeological centre in 
the eruptive cordillera, the Primitive 
Mayas developed their evolution along 
lines easily recognized in the variety of 
forms of their mounds, as well as in the 
dispositions made of them. The rows, 
geometrical groups and plazas they form 
suggest the elemental plan of a proper 
city; yet the builders apparently could 
do nothing better than rear compact 
structures of mud, or occasionally of 
adobe, essentially the same as those of 
the Archaic and Neo-Archaic. There 
are no pavements of cement, no walls, 
no large halls and not a pyramid. In 
all probability the long experience of 
these primitives with earthquakes coun- 
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selled them against erecting true edi- 
fices; and if those which may have been 
constructed were destroyed, it is easy 
to understand why they did not persist 
in so fruitless a task. 

At this point it is proper to indicate 
that the cataclysms which may have 
affected Miraflores, derived from two 
sources. The first was the paroxysmal 
action of the volcanoes Acatenango, 
Volcan de Agua, Jumay and Pacaya, 
situated at distances of less than forty 
miles. The second cause was the earth 
tremors of tectonic origin which, among 
other effects, produced the fault which 
runs from north to south at an ap- 
proximate distance of some seven miles 
from Miraflores, through the towns of 
Rodriguitos, Corralitos and Punta 
Parada or Piedra Parada. While mak- 
ing stratigraphic excavations on the 
Miraflores farm I had the opportunity 
of following and identifying the course 
of this fault. 

It seems that the Neo-Archaics, in- 
fluenced by the architectonic tradition 
deriving from the Archaic-Toltecs, 
sought a region where their edifices 
would not be destroyed, and found it in 
the sedimentary cordillera, in which the 
tremors produced much weaker effects. 
It is a positive fact that in this region 
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exist architectonic monuments, not of 
Historic Maya type, and which extend 
east and west. The most representa- 
tive examples are to be found at 
Chacula, Quen Santo, Zaculeo, Agua- 
-atlan, Utatlan, Iximché, Rabinal and 
Pueblo Viejo. It was impossible in 
general to photograph structures of this 
class because they are mostly covered 
with earth and vegetation. Maudslay 
probably found this same condition, 
since in his Biologia Centrali Americana 
he describes them without giving a 
single illustration. Don Adrian 
Recinos met the same difficulty in his 
monograph Huehuetenango—one of the 
most interesting scientific studies ever 
written about Guatemala—and gives 
only a few partial views. Seler refers 
to certain monuments of this class in 
his works, Die Alten Ausiedelungen von 
Chaculdé and Gesamelte Abhandlung 
sur Americanische Sprachen Alterthums- 
kunde, published in Berlin, 1901-1904. 

From the constructional point of 


view some of these structures are put 
together of adobe, or rubble, stone slabs 
being superposed as occurs in Zaculeo, 
or as the square hewn stones are em- 
ployed in Aguacatlan. The plaster for 
stucco which covers the walls fre- 
quently was colored a dark red, at times 
well polished, and at others not. The 
pyramids are quadrangular, formed of 
bodies or stages in themselves quad- 
rangular prisms or turncated pyramids, 
having a stair which communicates 
with the upper surface or top. Asa 
rule this stair is built on the western 
face, though at times it is found also on 
the eastern side. There are walls, 
quadrangular columns, merlons in step- 
form, great patios, and salons whose 
ceilings, which were probably of 
wood, have long since disappeared. 
In the ruins of Zaculeo, not far 
from Huehuetenango, which is the 
principal town of the Department of 
the same name, we observed large 
hewn stones in rectangular sections 





DRINKING CUPS FROM SALCAJA. 


Courtesy of the Heye Foundation. 


CERAMICS OF THE NEO-ARCHAIC TYPE IN THE ROBLES COLLECTION. 
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which appear to have been the lintels of 
doorways. Although as a general thing 
decorations in relief did not exist, there 
are houses, as among the edifices of 
Utatlan and 
other towns of 
the Depart- 
ment of Quiché, 
which had beau- 
tiful anthropo- 
morphic decora- 
tions in stucco, 
distinctly of the 
Maya type. 
Whoever _hap- 
pens to be rela- 
tively familiar 
with the Toltec 
architecture and 
its early stages, 
will not be in 
the least surprised to 
encounter strong 
analogy between its 
characteristics and 
those described above. 

Whence came this 
architecture in the 
sedimentary cordillera 
of Guatemala? It 
could not have origi- 
nated in the Maya, 
and it does not repre- 
sent a decadent stage 
of it, since in both 
cases the chronologi- 
cal sequence would be 
impossible. Neither First svus-rvre or 








fusion between the nascent architec- 
tonic ideas which, as we have already 
seen, the Neo-Archaics were obliged to 
conserve in an undeveloped state in the 
eruptive cordillera, and the more ad- 
vanced tradition imported by the 
Archaic Toltec immigrants. 

Before passing on to a consideration 
of the Maya Historic period, let us add 
that in other Central American coun- 
tries we find represented ceramics and 
sculptures of both the Archaic and Neo- 
Archaic types. We have studied these 
in various archaeological collections, 
and it is to be noted that both these 
peoples directed their steps toward 
these regions notwithstanding that seis- 
mic conditions were 
the same or even 
more intense than in 
Guatemala, as is 
proved by the fact 
that they were not 
real builders. Cera- 
mics of the Primitive 
Maya type also ex- 
isted in these same 
localities; but the cor- 
responding architec- 
ture of the same 
period is represented, 
aceording to informa- 
tion in my possession, 
in a manner truly ex- 
ceptional and in a 
degree of develop- 
ment which is exceed- 


Primitive Maya ax- ingly primitive. This 


could it have arisen THROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE, REPRESENTING "an be explained onlv 
THE INITIAL TRANSITION FROM THE ARCHAIC - 
spontaneously, be- ro Tae Primitive Maya. BatresJivurecur On the ground that 


cause its complex COLLECTION AT MIRAFLORES. PAINTED FROM the development of 


character and the har- 
monious grouping of 
its integral elements require a previous 
and prolonged evolution. The only 
logical conclusion, therefore, is that 
this architecture was the result of the 
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architecture was hin- 
dered by earthquakes. 
On the other hand, architectonics de- 
veloped favorably in the sedimentary 
cordillera, which is but weakly seismic, 
and thence transformed itself and de- 
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SECOND SUB-TYPE OF PRIMITIVE MAYA ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE, FROM THE BATRES JAUREGUI COLLECTION, 


MIRAFLORES. 


veloped into the magnificent work of 
the Maya type in the non-seismic 
regions of Petén and Yucatan. 


HISTORIC MAYA TYPE AND PERIOD 


I have chosen thus to indicate this 
period because its duration, from a little 
before the Christian era until the Con- 
quest, is progressively marked or de- 
termined by inscriptions or chronologi- 
cal dates of an authentic historic char- 
acter. That is to say, its intelligible 
and logical interpretation provides satis- 
factory certainty, while the rendering of 
inscriptions and the readings from the 
chronological monuments of other cul- 
tures—as, for example, that of the 
xtumolpilli or Aztec cycle—is always 
doubtful because it is subject to appre- 
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ciations invariably personal; and these 
may be either more or less legitimate 
and well-grounded. 

The seismic and semi-seismic con- 
ditions existing in the two cordilleran 
regions not being compatible to the effi- 
cient flowering of the artistic tendencies 
—especially as regards architecture— 
the Primitive Mayas gradually worked 
up into the region of Petén, in which the 
tremors are imperceptible. The luxur- 
ious vegetation and varied and impres- 
sive fauna of Petén contrasted with the 
meagre fauna and less profuse flora of 
the eruptive cordillera, and even more 
strikingly with the desert flora in many 
sections of the sedimentary cordillera. 
From this richness arose new and rich 
founts of inspiration for the plastic and 





THIRD SUB-TYPE OF PRIMITIVE, MAYA ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE, FROM THE BATRES JAUREGUI COLLECTION, 


MIRAFLORES. 
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MIRAFLORES. 
STRATIGRAFIC EXCAVATION NO. 1. 


Excavated area = 
100 square yards. 


Ground, Geological Proportion of Cultural 
Level Formation. Types. 
oO ‘ : 
Maya Type: sporadic oc- 
, ~ currence. 
Depth | Vegetable Soil. A 
“F ” Neo-Archaic: great propor- 
in 
io 
Inches. ee. , 
Classical-Archaic: small pro- 
portion. 
20 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
5 Vegetable Soil [~~ 
and 
Clay. ; , ‘ 
F Same proportions as in 
former stratum. 
40 
rnin ani Soft Neo-Archaic: great propor- 
si Tufa tion. 
ii Classical-Archaic: small pro- 
portion. 
60 
Archaeologically sterile to 
eighth stratum. 
sO 
Note—Great occurrence of 
—_—_—_——_—_— obsidian knives and some 
Hard Tufa. mica sheets in all strata. 
100 


Note—Frag- 
ments of 
rock of for- 
eign origin 
found in 
strata. 


pictorial decorations which were to 
characterize the future Historic Maya 
arts and architecture. 

Finally, in Yucatan the Historic 
Maya culture seated itself definitely 
and grandly, disseminating itself over 
an enormous area which comprehended 
the Petén of Guatemala, Yucatan, 
Quintana Roo, Campeche, Tabasco and 
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Chiapas. It did not, however, extend 
toward either the Isthmus of Panama 
or the intensely seismic regions of the 
remainder of Central America. 

It is axiomatic that where consider- 
able and handsome structures of the 


MIRAFLORES. 
STRATIGRAFIC EXCAVATION NO. 2. 


Excavated area = 
25 square yards. 





Ground Geological Proportion of Cultural 
Level. Formation. Types. 
oO 
Depth 
in Vegetable Soil. | Sterile stratum. 
Inches. 
20 


—_—— Maya Type: sporadic oc- 
Vegetable Soil 


currence. 
and Neo-Archaic: great propor- 
Clay. tion. 
Classical-Archaic: small pro- 
40 portion. 


Same proportions as_ in 


Clay and Soft 
. former stratum 


Tufa. 
60 
Neo-Archaic: great propor- 
tion. 
Classical-Archaic: small pro- 
portion. 
80 
100 
Same proportion as former 
stratum to seventh stra- 
tum inclusive. 
From eighth stratum on, 
sterile. 
120 
Hard Tufa 
140 
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FOURTH SUB-TYPE OF PRIMITIVE MAYA ANTHROPOMORPHIC SCULPTURE, FROM THE BATRES JAUREGUI COLLECTION, 


MIRAFLORES. 


Historic Maya type exist, there are no 
earthquakes. Certainly if any such 
edifices ever existed in seismic regions, 
they would have beendestroyed. In 
confirmation of this may be cited the 
case of Copan, Honduras. And it is 
in a region where the shocks are very 





Courtesy of the Heye Foundation 
A CHARACTERISTIC SCULPTURE OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
IN THE HisToRIC MAYA PERIOD FROM THE VICINITY OF 
CHIQUIMULILLA, GUATEMALA. 


PAINTED FROM THE ORIGINALS FOR ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY BY D. RAFAEL YELA GUNTHER. 


feeble. The same is true with respect 
to Quiriguaé. On the other hand, cera- 
mics and stelae of the Historic Maya 
type are to be encountered in the seis- 
mic and semi-seismic zones. Their 
scarcity and sporadic occurrence, how- 
ever, denote nothing more than tem- 
porary residence of the Historic Mayas. 
Another item entering the consideration 
is the indubitable fact that there was 
always contact between the Historic 
Mayas of Petén and Guatemala on the 
one hand, and the Neo-Archaics and 
Primitive Mayas who had settled the 
region of the cordilleras on the other. 

(Part II will appear in the January 
number.) 
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Courtesy of the Heye Foundation. 
DESIGN ON A VASE FROM MAXCANU, YUCATAN, OF THE 
Historic MAYA TYPE. 
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A PAINTED STUCCO HEAD OF 
HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR, UXMAL, MEXICO. 


THE ADVANCED OR HISTORIC MAYA TYPE, FROM THE 
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THE TREND OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
COMMENT UPON DR. GAMIO’S REPORT 


By A. V. KIDDER 


Chairman, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Council 


clearly the strong historical 
trend of modern archaeological 
research. In the early days of archae- 
ology the end and aim of its students 
was the collection of rare or beautiful 
objects for the enrichment of what 
were then called “cabinets of antiqui- 
ties.’’ Those cabinets have, in the 
course of the years, grown into great 
museums; and the collectors have be- 
come what might well be termed pre- 
historic historians. The archaeologist 
of today is no less interested than were 
his predecessors in the intrinsic beauty 
of his finds, but because he sees them in 
their proper positions in the long per- 
spective of the development of art, 
he is able to appreciate to a degree 
never before possible, what they repre- 
sent, in terms of human achievement. 
The specimen is no longer an isolated 
fact, but a bit of evidence for the 
solution of the historical problem. 
One of the most absorbing of the 
problems which confront archaeologists 
is that of the rise and dissemination of 
higher culture in America before the 
Discovery. This continent was peopled 
many thousands of years ago by the 
ancestors of the American Indians. 
When they arrived in America they 
were in a state of savagery little above 
that of, say, the later Palaeolithic men 
of Europe. Yet in the New World, and 
almost certainly without help from any 
outside source, they developed a great 


1D: Gamio’s paper illustrates very 


variety of social, political, economic, 
and religious systems; methods of 
metal-working, loom-weaving, and 
pottery-making; agriculture; painting, 
sculpture; even a type of hieroglyphic 
writing; in short all the elements which 
go to make up what we are wont to call 
higher civilization. The Indians, there- 
fore, must be classed as one of the great 
creative races of man. 

The highest peak of Indian civiliza- 
tion was reached by the Maya in the 
first centuries of our era, and the Maya, 
like the ancient Greeks, imparted their 
knowledge, their beliefs, and their arts 
to many other peoples of Central 
America. For this reason the history of 
the Maya is of outstanding importance 
in the study of native American civili- 
zation. And of particular value would 
it be to know the place of origin of the 
Maya culture, and to be able to trace 
its growth, step by step, from the even 
more ancient culture which must have 
given it birth. 

This is the problem upon which Dr. 
Gamio has been working. In the up- 
lands of Guatemala, he has made the 
extremely interesting discoveries de- 
scribed in this article. The field is a 
vast one. Only a start has been made, 
but the project has been intelligently 
conceived and faithfully carried out. 
The Archaeological Society of Wash- 
ington is much to be congratulated on 
having enabled Dr. Gamio to inaugu- 
rate so promising a research. 
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THE MONUMENT TO BRITAIN’S FAMOUS ‘‘ WARRIOR QUEEN’ IN THE HEART OF MODERN LONDON. 


SOME TROPHIES OF THE ROMAN CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST QUEEN BOADICEA 


By E. J. SELTMAN 


ANY of the readers of ART AND 
M ARCHAEOLOGY must have seen 

and admired that most im- 
pressive of London's historical monu- 
ments, the chariot group of Boadicea 
and her daughters, close to the Thames 
and the Houses of Parliament. 

Queen Boadicea, as Tacitus has in- 
formed us, was left in 61 A. D. the 
widow and successor of Prasutagus, 
King of the Iceni in eastern Britain. 
He had bestowed his realm and his 
possessions on his two daughters, ‘‘and 
on Nero’, hoping thus to secure the 
good will and protection of Rome for the 
royal children. Vain expectation! For 
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their possessions were looted, Boadicea 
was maltreated, and her daughters are 
said to have fared worse at the hands of 
the Roman soldiery. Then the ‘British 
Warrior Queen, bleeding from _ the 
Roman rods,’ raised her war-cry, 
voiced in Tennyson's lines 


** Must Rome’s ever ravening eagle's beak and talon 
annthilate us? 
Up my Britons, on my chariot, on my chargers, trample 


them under us!” 


Iceni, Trinobantes and allied tribes 
rose. Camalodunum (Colchester), a 
recently established colony of Roman 
veterans, was taken and burned down. 
Petilius Cerealis, hurrying with the 
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Ninth Legion to its relief, was defeated 
and his infantry cut down, while he 
himself barely escaped with the cavalry. 
London and Verulamium (St. Albans) 
were also taken, and seventy thousand 
Romans and Roman allies slain. Soon, 
however, the Britons succumbed to the 
superior generalship and discipline of 
their enemies. The war ended with a 
fearful slaughter of the British host, and 
Boadicea ended her life by poison. 
About a century ago a Mr. Forman, 
a wealthy archaeological dilettante, is 
known to have excavated in Essex, of 
which Colchester, the Camalodunum 
of old, is the county capitol. For many 
years there lay in his collection, in 
fragments and unrecognized, the re- 
markable trophies illustrated here: the 
vextllum or standard of a Roman gen- 
eral, and a sella castrensis, or general’s 
field-chair. To the standard is attached 
a medallion with the 
head of Nero on its 
reverse, and, inlaid in 


and some were found in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. All these, however, 
are not truly military, but partake of 
the nature of tribal totems. The in- 
vention of the personal standards of 
high military officers is ascribed, in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, to King Cyrus 
of Persia. Standards, or “‘signs,’’ as 
the Greeks and Romans designated 
them, are frequently mentioned by the 
authors. Julius Caesar, for instance, in 
his Gallic War, describes giving the 
signal for striking camp by sounding 
the tuba and displaying his banner 
above his tent. Broadly speaking, 
standards may be divided into the 
multifarious signs of armies and the 
personal ones of army commanders. 
Numerous likenesses of army stan- 
dards are preserved in columnar and 
mortuary reliefs, from the legionary 
eagle and imperial zmago down to the 





precious metals on 
the obverse, a four- 
horse chariot with the 
figure of the imperial 
Triumphator. Since 
the war in Britain was 
the only one of conse- 
quence during Nero’s 
reign, we are safe in 
connecting these ob- 
jects with this war. 
But before pursuing 
this interesting sub- 
ject, we must briefly 
consider the origin 
and character of an- 
cient military stan- 
dards in general. 
Standards are de- 
picted on Egyptian 
monuments of the 
Middle Kingdom, 











A ROMAN MILITARY COMMANDER’S FIELD OR PORTABLE CHAIR OF OFFICE. 
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insignia of cohort and maniple, all of 
them more or less cumbrous in ap- 
pearance. Comparing the standard il- 
lustrated here with others, one is 
struck by its fine proportions and noble 
simplicity of design. Standards of the 
generals are not displayed on the 
monuments, but there fortunately 
exists, in the Berlin Museum, a bronze 
coin bearing the likeness of one. The 
coin dates from the year 44 B. C., and 





three other laurel wreaths. All four 
are so perfectly proportioned that, were 
they separated, each would fit into the 
next larger one. The standard is of 
bronze, seventeen inches high, and 
weighs with all its parts four and a 
quarter pounds. The wooden pole on 
which it was carried is, of course, lost, 
but the three-edged iron spike, ten 
inches long, which protruded from its 
lower end and by means of which the 
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THE COMMANDER'S CHAIR FOLDED UP FOR CARRYING. 


bears upon its obverse the head of 
Hortensius Hortalus, uncle of the cele- 
brated Brutus, friend first and after- 
ward murderer of Caesar. Hortalus 
issued this coin as Proconsul and mili- 
tary governor of his province of Mace- 
donia, and his “sign,’’ shown on the 
reverse of the coin, consists simply of a 
pole to the top of which is attached a 
placque and two narrow streamers. 
Under the Principate, when the 
general acted as deputy of his imperial 
master, there was added a medallion 
with the head or figure of the reigning 
emperor; in this case, that of Nero. The 
medallion is surrounded by a wreath of 
laurel, above which is placed a triangle 
of bars intended, perhaps, to represent 
the pediment of a temple of Victory. 
To the short central bar within the 
triangle were tied the floating streamers 
or pennons which we know from the 
coin of Hortensius Hortalus. Above 
are superposed and graduated in size, 
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vexillum could be firmly planted in the 
ground, is still preserved, though 
greatly corroded. 

A closer examination of the large 
wreath reveals a narrow ledge around 
its inner circumference. As already in- 
dicated, the institution of the Princi- 
pate caused the image of the imperial 
lord to be placed in the generals’ 
standards. Augustus being the first in 
order of the Principes, we may con- 
clude that the standard dates from his 
time—a supposition given weight by 
the beauty of its design—and that the 
first zmago the ledge or rim inside the 
wreath served to support, was his. Of 
course, with the succession of other 
emperors, the medallions were changed, 
and as they were doubtless struck in 
Rome and sent thence to the provinces, 
they more often than not did not fit 
their frames perfectly. This has hap- 
pened here, but the mischance was 
remedied by an ingenious contrivance. 
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With the standard has been found a 
bronze ring of the same weight and 
diameter as the medallion. It is pro- 
vided with three small rings or eyelets 
by which it was soldered to the back of 
the medallion, and the places where the 
two touched and 
joined can still be 
distinguished on 
the latter. A cord 
or thong drawn 
through the three 
rings attached the 
medallion firmly 
to the bars of the 
triangle. All parts 
of the standard 
when it came into 
the writer’s pos- 
session were 
covered with an 
even patina, but 
this had to be re- 
moved from the 
centre piece of the 
medallion because 
it obscured the 
beautiful and 
unique inlays in 
gold, silver and 
dark niello. 

The standards 
of a Roman army 


were held sacro- 
sanct, and their 


daily worship was 
a solemn act. 
When lost ones 
were recovered the 
occasion was 
marked by public 
rejoicings and commemorated on 
monuments and medals. The Britons, 
then, after their defeat were doubtless 
compelled to surrender the standards 
of the lost legion of Petilius Cerealis. 
But how did the vexilum and _ sella 





THE ONLY COMPLETE ROMAN MILITARY STANDARD IN 
EXISTENCE. 


castrensis here shown escape being 
given up? Presumably because these 
personal insignia, with other property 
from the commander’s tent, were 
carried in the rear, where the guard 
was set upon and overpowered by 
enemies eager for 
loot. One of 
them, attracted by 
the glint of the 


gold and _ silver, 
possessed himself 
of the standard 
and chair. As he 
could not carry 


them safely away, 
he covered them 
with earth, mark- 
ing the spot so he 
could return later 
and dig up his 
booty. But this 
barbarian was un- 
doubtedly killed in 
the fighting that 
followed, and his 
treasure remained 
hidden until, after 
nearly eighteen 
hundred years, a 
kind fortune 
yielded it up. 

Saglio’s diction- 
ary of antiquities 
misstates, under 
“signa militaria,” 
that the standard 
belongs to the 
Brussels Museum. 
The error is corrected in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedia der clas- 
sischen Alterthumswissenschaft (2d series, 
R-Z, 4th half-volume, p. 2339 and 
footnote). Both standard and chair 
are in the writer’s possession. 
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Three other objects published as 
military standards by Saglio must be 
disqualified. The bronze hand and the 
little bronze boar in the British 
Museum are ticketed there as “per- 
haps”’ the top of a standard and as a 
“model’’ of a regimental standard. 
The former is a rude fabric, and too 
weak and fragile to be carried into 
battle. Presumably it is a votive 
offering from a temple. The little 
boar looks like a child’s toy. The third 
example in Saglio, a bronze capricorn, 
could not be carried on a pole. The 
lower portion, with the position of the 
fastening-ring, shows that it was af- 
fixed to a level surface. It may have 
been the sign of a shop, or of a taberna 
ad capricornum. 

In truth, no other complete Roman 
standards are known to exist, and even 
fragmentary portions of them are quite 
rare. The most important of the 
latter is a bronze wingless eagle, nine 
inches long, published in Archaeologia 
in 1881 (P. 364). Traces of ancient 
gilding still show on it. On its back is 
a socket, from which rose the upright 
wings, and its talons clasped a thunder- 
bolt. It was discovered at Silchester, 
the scene of the last forlorn stand of the 
forces of Allectus, who ruled in Britain, 
against his rival Constantius Chlorus. 
The bearer of this eagle had preferred to 
break it rather than let it fall intact 
into the enemy’s hands. This interest- 
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THE SILCHESTER BROKEN-WINGED ROMAN EAGLE. 


ing fragment seems to have been 
generally overlooked by archaeologists. 
Better known is the silver disc with the 
figure of an emperor standing on a pile 
of arms, figured in Plate 42 of 
Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical Antiqut- 
ties. To the disc belongs a tablet in- 
scribed COH.V. 

There exists one other portion of a 
Roman standard in the shape of the 
lower half of a small silver urn and a 
little tablet with the number of a 
cohort. This meagre fragment realized 
several hundred pounds sterling at sale 
about twenty years ago. 

The reason for the rarity of such 
fragments is perhaps not far to seek, for 
when Western and Eastern Rome 
became Christian, the sacred standards 
were, with their pagan worship, de- 
clared anathema and destroyed, and the 
labarum, the banner of the Cross, took 
their place. That is the kernel of truth 
in the tale of the Emperor Constan- 
tine’s ‘“7n hoc signo vinces’’ vision. 
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OBVERSE OF THE MEDALLION. 


If portions of standards are rare, a 
yet greater rarity can be claimed for 
the sella castrensis, the commander’s 
chair, since every army possessed but 
one. Like the standard, it is of the 
greatest historical interest. In ad- 
dition it may claim a purely archaeo- 
logical importance of the highest order 
by virtue of its material—wrought- 
iron. As a big object in iron, and of 
high artistic quality for its age, it 
stands unique. It has much the form 
of a modern camp-stool, and stands two 
feet high. The legs terminate at the 
ground in hoofs and at the top in 
bearded human heads. In order to 
make the chair portable on the march, 
a remarkable mechanism was devised, 
viz.: three of the four inner cross-bars 
are jointed by means of hinges in the 
centre, the fourth being divided and 
open in the middle. In this manner the 
chair, after having been folded in the 
usual manner of a camp-stool, is 
doubled-up once more vertically in the 
centre, the four legs being thereby 
brought together level. 


The top cross-bars would be covered 
with a cushion and hidden. But all 
parts of the chair visible when in use 
are beautifully decorated. The artist- 
worker, who must have spent much 
time on his task, first overlaid the iron 
with a thin covering of shining silver. 
Considerable portions of this have been 
preserved, though naturally blackened 
by oxidation incident to its centuries of 
burial. It is to this covering that we 
are mainly indebted for the good pre- 
servation of the corrodible iron. 
Through the silver, and into the iron 
beneath, the artisan cut an ornamental 
pattern, floral and linear, which he 
filled in with an alloy of gold and 
copper. Even the hair, eyebrows and 
beards of the human heads were treated 
this way. 

Although the form of the camp-stool 
was not, of course, confined to the 
chair of office of a military commander, 
there is little difficulty in showing that 
the sella was intended for this high 
function. In accordance with its offi- 
cial character, the first requisite was 
splendor, and in its pristine state it no 
doubt fulfilled this to an eminent 
degree, resplendent with silver and 
gold inlay, and surmounted by a 
cushion of purple. The second re- 
quirement was strength, and this was 
met by the selection of the strongest of 
materials—iron. Lastly, portability on 
the march was essential; hence the re- 
markable mechanism. Roman_bas- 
reliefs and medals show repeatedly the 
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TRIPLE-EDGED IRON SPIKE FOR PLANTING 
STANDARD IN THE GROUND. 
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shape of the sella castrensis. Well- 
known among the former is a relief on 
the Arch of Constantine near the 
Coliseum, to which it had been trans- 
ferred from an arch of Trajan’s. It 
shows Trajan seated on the chair, an 
exact counterpart of the one illustrated. 
Medals bearing the sella are known 
principally from the reigns of Caligula, 
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THE FIELD CHAIR 
SEEN BEHIND THE 
STANDING EMPEROR. 
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Trajan and Lucius Verus. On all of 
them its form agrees with that of the 
writer’s chair. Subjoined are two 
medals, one of which depicts the 
Emperor standing in front of his sella, 
delivering an “allocution”’ to a cohort 
[ADLOCVT.COH.]. On the other he 
addresses the soldiers in the attitude of 
the ruler—the seated posture. 





THE EMPEROR SEATED ON 
FIELD CHAIR ADDRESSING 
TROOPS. 


ETERNAL ROME 


Eternal Rome, great Mother of great men! 


Of men who built with toil and war a state, 


Invented law and ruled themselves and fate, 
Subdued the chaos of the world, and then 
In throes of Titans, strifes of supermen, 


With monstrous lusts, of blood insatiate, 


Endured the fierce extremes of love and hate, 


And cleared the ground for hope to spring again 


Great Mother Rome, who gathered to thy breast 
The broken hearts of the nations of the earth, 


And, for the gods dethroned whose course was run, 
The empty rite, the sacrifice unblessed, 
Revealed a life immortal, with a birth 
Of hope, renewed, out of the many One. 





—John Walker Holcombe. 
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SITE OF DENDRA FIND. 


THE ROYAL GRAVE AT DENDRA 


By AXEL PERSSON 


Professor of Classical Archaeology, University of Upsala 


(Translated from the Swedish by Alma Luise Olson) 


AYMEN as a rule have an idea 
L. that an archaeologist who is en- 
gaged in actual excavations is 
digging for hidden treasures—and in 
essence they are naturally right. But 
the treasures that the archaeologist 
seeks and finds are as a rule not the 
kind that have any value for the lay- 
man; it is only the experts who have 
moments of ecstasy over a few paltry 
shards. For my part I shall now now 
venture so far into the realms of science 
as to declare that broken pieces of 
pottery have greater value than mag- 
nificent golden bowls, but each object 
in its way may have inestimable sig- 
nificance for our study of the civiliza- 
tion of past ages. 
One who for years has been content 
to refresh his soul with unearthing 





shards is unquestionably thankful if 
he occasionally stumbles upon some- 
thing that in the eyes of the public 
justifies the designation “treasure.”’ 
This is what happened to us, a little 
group of workers, who in spite of diffi- 
culties and hardships faithfully per- 
sisted under the burning summer sun of 
Greece after four months of work in 
Asine. It is of the Swedish excavations 
in Dendra that I speak. 

An ordinary Greek village seen at 
close range in the unmerciful sunlight 
is a frightfully desolate and dreary 
sight: a collection of mud huts on stone 
foundations, white if the weather and 
wind have not treated them too badly. 
And in these houses dwell human beings 
of flesh and blood, human beings like 
you and me. A stranger senses an 
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Inferno atmosphere. But he needs 
only to lift his glance to the surround- 
ing landscape to understand that life 
can be lived even here: contours, colors, 
a horizon that seems to penetrate into 
infinity—the remotest hazy blue moun- 
tain ranges do not limit, but instead 
carry the glance to the infinite blue 
depths of the heavens. It is as if 
nature forced the observer to con- 
centrate, not on the paltriness of the 
present, but on the majesty of eternity. 

On the range that bounds the Argive 
plain to the northeast lies a little 





rest the bones of the dead in the shade 
of gloomy, heaven-aspiring cypresses. 
The little cemetery reminds me of 
Bocklin’s The Island of the Dead, as it lies 
there on a small hill rising above the 
green sea of billowing tobacco plants on 
the plains. 

It was here to Dendra that we re- 
moved on July first, after our tasks at 
Asine had been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. But first I should say a few 
words about what happened before our 
excavations began. 

A young woman from America with 


THE QUEEN’S SKELETON, AS FOUND, WITH BULL’S-HEAD CUP. 


Grecian village. Dendra, meaning 
“trees,” has about fifty mud huts, a 
church and a population of 300, all 
Albanians. The village does not de- 
serve its name, for on the stony slopes 
there is not even a bush, much less a 
tree. A five-minute walk to the east 
brings one to Saint Thomas’ little 
chapel, picturesquely nestling on a pro- 
jecting cliff; at its foot a spring, nearly 
running dry, waters a pair of eucalyp- 
tus-tree roots. Another five minutes to 
the south of the village is the cemetery 
enclosed by white walls, and within 
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pronounced archaeological interests 
was “doing Greece”’ in the month of 
April the year before. In Mycenae her 
guide and mule-driver was young 
Orestes, son of the innkeeper Dimitri 
and brother of Agamemnon and 
Helen. They had visited the ruins of 
the old Mycenaean fortress Midea, 
situated about one kilometer east of 
Dendra, most impressive ruins of their 
kind: the surrounding walls of the 
castle rise for a long stretch to a height 
of more than seven meters and have a 
width of about five meters. As the 
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two passed Dendra on their return, 
Orestes saw some peasants busily en- 
gaged in removing a pair of large flat 
rocks from a tobacco-field. Not in 
vain had Orestes grown up in the old 
Mycenae, rich in beehive tombs; not in 
vain was he the son of old Dimitri, who 
himself in past decades had helped 
to make excavations in tombs of this 
type. Orestes was on 
the alert and told his 
father what he had 
seen; Dimitri in turn 
asked the authorities 
to forbid the men to 
remove the stones. In 
April of this year the 
recently appointed 
Ephor, or Greek in- 
spector of antiquities 
for Argolis, Dr. 
Bertos, visited My- 
cenae, and then Dimi- 


tri told him what 
measures had _ been 
taken. In turn Dr. 


Bertos turned to me 
and asked if our 
Swedish group might 
care to excavate the 
beehive tomb at Den- 
dra, if it really proved 
to be one. After a 
swift preliminary in- 
spection we were con- 
vinced that it was. 
So early in July we 
found ourselves at 
Dendra—Dr. Nean- 
der Nilsson, Dr. Erik 
Knudtzen, Dr. Erik 


SjOqvist, Miss Lisa 
Lindback, a young 
Norwegian —archae- 


ologist, I myself, to- 
gether with Dr. Ber- 
tos, who _ personally 


took part in the excavations, and a 
German lady, Mrs. Agnes Jensen, who 
had charge of the records. 

I shall not dwell upon the first phase 
of our excavations, the removal of the 
masses of soil that filled the caved-in 
chamber and the passage leading to it. 
Our tomb is a so-called beehive tomb, 
its chamber formed by a cupola of flat 





THE JEWELS OF THE PRINCESS: HER,RING, NECKLACE AND THE GOLD EDGE FOR 


HER GIRDLE. 
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THE QUEEN’S GOLDEN, OR BULL’S-HEAD, CUP (INSIDE 


unworked stones eight meters in di- 
ameter, with a height estimated at 
only a little less—the walls of the 
chamber are now about four and a half 
meters in height. To the chamber, 
which is on a slight incline, leads a pas- 
sage, dromos, fifteen meters long and 
two and one-fourth meters wide, and a 
narrower doorway, stomion, four meters 
long and one and one-fourth meters 
wide. During the excavations the ar- 
rangement of the stones in and in front 
of the stomion showed clearly that this 
part of the tomb had never been 
touched. 

The work of clearing out the dromos 
and the chamber claimed nearly three 
weeks in all. The thirty-centimeter 
layer nearest the floor, in which we 
hoped for finds, we ourselves excavated 
with hand-pick and knife. We soon 
established the existence of a thin lime- 
stone floor, which was absent here and 
there in places where we assumed that 
shafts had been sunk through below the 
level of the floor. As the floor was 
cleaned off we came upon some human 


bones belonging to at least three skele- 
tons, some late Mycenaean shards, 
some small gold objects, beads of 
stone and paste, a cut stone and other 
things. We supposed that our work 
was about done and that we could 
leave our excavation within two days 
at the most. Most of us had no 
objections to raise, since in the long run 
it becomes rather wearisome to carry on 
archaeological excavations in a hole in 
the ground when the thermometer 
stands about at 40° Celsius in the shade. 
But fate had determined otherwise— 
and we should be the last to lament. 
On July twenty-sixth we began to 
empty the shafts. Our first more im- 
portant find consisted of a gold ring 
with seal of gold, which lay in the soil 
about thirty centimeters under the 
edge of the east shaft. The surface of 
the seal has a peculiarly individual ap- 
pearance, divided as it is into two 
fields: in the lower, lying laterally, are 
two cat animals, lions or leopards; in 
the upper two mythical animals with 
body of a cow and head of a goat seen 
from the front. We were happy and 
content and declared that already we 
were well rewarded for our efforts. We 
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dug deeper. A little more than a half 
meter below the level of the limestone 
floor we came upon flat, long stone slabs 
and knew at once that they were the 
stone coverings of a grave. After they 
had been sketched and photographed, 
they were removed. We struck a com- 
pact layer of clay. We dug on—thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty centimeters. Oc- 
casionally we came upon bits of char- 
coal in the clay, and these spurred us 
on to dig on toward rock or virgin soil. 
Without them we would surely have 
given up at this point. 

Then suddenly a human thigh-bone 
came into view in a layer of blue clay 
at a depth of a little more than a meter 
and a half. We worked slowly and 
carefully in laying bare the skeleton, 
relieving each other every quarter of 
an hour, for it was frightfully hot in the 
moist pit and each one who struggled 
up to the surface was dripping with 
perspiration. But the gold had begun 
to put in its appearance: around the 
neck and on the breast a large Mycen- 
aean necklace with rosettes of gold— 
eighteen large and eighteen small— 
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THE KING'S GOLDEN, OR OCTOPUS, CUP. 





THE KING’S SEALS OF SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, FOUND 
IN THE OCTOPUS CUP. 

that measures about eighty centi- 
meters in length; around the waist the 
gold edging of a girdle and some forty 
spiral ornaments thinly gilded, orna- 
ments undoubtedly belonging to the 
girdle. It was a little princess we had 
found. The first shaft was empty. 

We then began with the second, 
which stretched along the western side 
of the chamber and followed the curve 
of the wall at a distance from it of 
about one meter. There we found 
stone slabs at a depth of about half 
a meter below the level of the floor. 
Now we knew what this meant, and 
some of us had difficulty in restraining 
our curiosity until the work of making 
sketches and photographs was out of 
the way. 

The first object to come to light was 
an ostrich egg with silver fittings; to 
this same object belonged undoubtedly 
a bronze band striped with gold and 
inlaid with paste of various colors. 
Fragments of ostrich eggs have been 
found in many Mycenaean graves, and 
in Mycenae was found a vase made 
from an ostrich egg with applied orna- 
ments, dolphins of paste. On the 
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THE KING'S SKELETON, WITH WEAPONS, AFTER THE VASES ON THE SKELETON HAD BEEN REMOVED. 


evening of the twenty-ninth, a quarter 
of an hour before the work was to end 
for the day, a gold band from the other 
end of the shaft was reported. We 
excavated further. It was a gold cup— 
larger than the Vaphio cups! When 
the moment came when it could be 
removed from its more than three- 
thousand-year-old grave, the whole 
edge of the pit, four or five meters 
above our heads, was darkened by 
human figures—it was the custom for 
the village to assemble around us and 
discuss the events of the day—and 
shouts of excitement called forth those 
who were still at home. As we lifted 
the gold cup from the grave the jubi- 
lating cries burst forth. 

Between rows of spectators the gold 
cup was carried to our quarters, where 
the preliminary cleansing with water 
and a soft brush took place. The in- 
side was all of gold. Soon the outside 
came to view: five conventional bulls’ 
heads in gold, bronze and niello against 
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a background of silver between inlaid 
rings of gold. It isa relatively shallow 
cup, five centimeters deep, fifteen and 
a half centimeters in diameter, with 
knob handle. A bronze cup that we 
found in Asine in 1924 is provided with 
a similar handle. When the cup had 
been cleaned it was filled with red 
Nemean wine and was passed around. 

Day and night after we had begun to 
make discoveries we kept close guard 
at the tomb; one or two sat there while 
the others ate their meals, and at night 
two of the members of the Swedish 
expedition always slept in the passage 
to the chamber. On the evening of 
the twenty-ninth of July our excellent 
cook, the good Orestes from Mycenae, 
who had first found the tomb, prepared 
a feast for us out there, and a feast it 
was such as those of us who partici- 
pated in it will long remember. 

But the work was not finished. On 
the thirtieth appeared the skeleton of 
the original owner of the gold cup; 
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whether a man or woman is not yet 
definitely known, but undoubtedly it 
was a woman, the queen. She lay 
there stretched out on her back, like 
the other skeletons, on a bed of lime- 
stone, the cup resting between her 
chest and: the slightly bent right arm. 
At the left wrist we found a magnificent 
semi-precious stone, a large carnelian 
with two boars back to back. And 
there was more to come. In the same 





DOORWAY FILLED WITH STONES SEEN FROM THE PASSAGE. 


shaft, about the center, we found a 
lamp of steatite and near it an ex- 
quisitely lovely necklace consisting of 
sixty-one small gold beads. And thena 
significant collection of weapons, bronze 
knives, spearheads and a sword with 
gold fittings. We suspected that we 
were approaching the most important 
remains—of the king himself. 

On Monday, the second of August, 
we continued the work in the north 
end of the western 
shaft. A tall bronze 
cup, a citula, lay im- 
mediately beneath 
the slabs. After it 
had been removed we 
could walk on the 
bottom. Slowly the 
earthly remains of the 
king began to appear. 
He was a small man, 
short of stature and 
narrow at the shoul- 
ders and hips. He 
lay there completely 
covered with valu- 
ables. Around his 
head we came upon 
a mass of odd objects 
of green paste: square 
plaques, handle-like 
spirals partly unrolled 
and pieces reminiscent 
of the carved tusks of 
a wild boar often 
found in Mycenaean 
tombs. All these ob- 
jects were made of 
paste and _ provided 
with holes for attach- 
ing to a foundation, 
and I am convinced 
that they—like the 
wild boar tusks—once 
formed the ornaments 
of a Mycenaean helmet. 
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High on the chest of the king 
stood a large gold cup, eighteen 
centimeters in diameter, twenty- 
two centimeters including the 
handle, decorated in remarkable 
taste with a submarine sea scene. 
Four octopi with extraordinarily 
lifelike winding tentacles swim 
among coral reefs, and dolphins 
dive down from the edge of the cup, 
where a row of snails is placed. One 
who studies the arrangement at the 
foot will find it difficult to get away 
from the impression of a Japanese 
effect—not the first time one has 
this impression when looking at art 
objects belonging to the Cretan 
civilization. In my opinion this 
octopus cup belongs originally in 
Crete and may date back to the 
sixteenth century B. C. Through 
robbery or exchange it found a 
home on the Greak mainland, and 
there followed its owner, younger 
by two centuries, to the grave. 
Technically, it is a supreme master- 
piece, though artistically, according 
to our taste, it may seem slightly over- 
burdened. Without question it is a 
work of art of first rank, which well de- 
serves to be mentioned in connection 
with the famous Vaphio cups. 

Inside this cup lay four rings of 
silver and bronze with a pair of seals 
two inches long and four cut semi- 
precious stones, of which two are truly 
regal so far as the execution, material 
and size are concerned. Lower down 
on the king’s chest lay a silver chalice, 
a large silver platter with low edge and 
two handles, together with a cup with- 
out handles lined with gold inside and 
decorated with silver fittings on the 
outside. Farther down was a shallow 
bronze bowl. Along the right side 
lay a short bronze sword with gold 
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THE NECKLACE OF 61 GOLD PIECES FOUND BETWEEN 
THE SKELETONS OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


hilt; along the left, three swords, all 
with gold-bound hilts, one with pom- 
mel of rock crystal inlaid with gold, 
another with pommel of pure gold with 
exquisite decoration of flower and vine 
motifs. At the feet of the king we 
found finally a sword ornamented with 
gold, two knives and four spearheads 
of bronze. Whether or not any of the 
weapons are ornamented with draw- 
ings, like the famous daggers from My- 
cenae, cannot be determined until they 
have been thoroughly cleaned. Around 
the swords we found pieces of com- 
pletely crumbled scabbards, and about 
the shoulders of the royal skeleton 
remains of a woven cloak with gold 
threads, clasped on the left shoulder 
with a large button of ivory inlaid with 
fine gold threads in graceful pattern. 
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THE TOMB SEEN FROM THE PASSAGE, AFTER THE EXCA- 
VATIONS WERE COMPLETED. 


This whole skeleton was formally 
covered with valuables, and it was not 
an easy matter to remove all these 
objects. The gold offered us no diffi- 
culty, but the silver and bronze treas- 
ures had suffered badly from the damp- 
ness and some threatened to fall apart. 
We formed knives of wood and long 
sharp wooden slabs, and thanks to 
these tools we succeeded in removing 
the fragile pieces after we had left 
them to dry for one day. 

Two other pits that we found inside 
the chamber help to throw light on 
the burial arrangements of the tomb. 
One pit, about two meters square and 
one and one-half meters deep, was 
completely filled with soil mixed with 
charcoal, with small bronze fragments, 
pieces of burned ivory, beads of paste 
and semi-precious stones, a lion of 
paste, reminiscent of the lions on the 
gate at Mycenae. The other, much 
smaller, contained a mass of bones of 
human beings and animals—among 
others the well-preserved skeleton of a 
dog. Here is undoubtedly a question 
of sacrificial pits. 


The beehive tomb in Dendra throws 
new light on the current burning ques- 
tion regarding the age of tombs of this 
type. It seems that, in the main, this 
one would justify the position of the 
prominent English archaeologist Wace, 
as opposed to that of his distinguished 
countryman, Sir Arthur Evans, but 
at the same time it forces us to a revi- 
sion of Wace’s chronology regarding 
the beehive tombs in nearby Mycenae. 
In type the tomb at Dendra belongs 
to Wace’s early Mycenaean group— 
it is nearest to the so-called Aegistus 
tomb in Mycenae—but its contents 
drag it irretrievably down to the late 
Mycenaean period. Perhaps it can 
be dated about 1350-1300 B. C. 

The tomb in Dendra has given us a 
longed-for opportunity to study the 
conditions of burial in beehive tombs. 
In all, some fifty tombs of this kind are 
found in Greek territory, but all had 
been completely plundered except the 
Vaphio tomb, which had one skeleton 
untouched, and now the Dendra tomb, 
which had three. 

Last, but not least, the beehive tomb 
in Dendra has given us the most valu- 
able finds from the Mycenaean period 
since the days of Schliemann. On 
August 7, 1876, Schliemann began his 
excavations of the shaft tombs with 
their wealth of gold in Mycenae; on 
August 7, 1926, the excavations at 
Dendra were definitely completed. 

Rumors about our finds spread far 
and wide. Visitors from practically 
all of Argolis made pilgrimages to 
Dendra to see our treasures, many 
thousands of years old. At the scene 
of operation we had great difficulty in 
keeping the curious bystanders at a 
proper distance and had to requisition 
two gendarmes to help us. Among 
others who came was an eighty-year-old 
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Albanian blacksmith, tall and stately. 
With his wife, younger than he by a few 
years, they had journeyed four hours 


from the distant mountains to see 
these wonderful things. Appealingly 


the old man begged to see the excava- 
tions at nearer view: he said that he 
was so old that he would soon die and 
would probably never have the oppor- 
tunity to see our treasures in the mu- 
seum at Nauplia. Our hard hearts 
relented. He had his way. His wife 
and he were even photographed in the 
dromos. Rejoicing, they then went 
their way home again. 


And the old Dimitri, the innkeeper, 
several times came tramping along the 
road from Mycenae three hours away. 
When the first gold cup was found he, 
too, was invited to take a drink of the 
wine in it. With trembling hands 
he raised the cup to his lips. When he 
had drunk he said with tears in his 
eyes: “Fortunate am I! Two times 
God has permitted me to drink out 
of gold cups: the first time was in 1889, 
when I was with Tsountas, and the 
second time is today. Now I can die 


happy.” 


TO THE ABBOTT VASE 


Glad song of sunburnt waves at play, 


Shelving along a foaming beach; 


With sest of the tossing, stinging spray; 


And warmth of a cornflower sky voluptuous, 


Yet chaste! 


What joyous hand of master 


Wrought to the music of the mystic sea, 


Thy matchless, lyric grace of curving form, 


And curving, purple octopus— 


Immortal Vase! 
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Thou Queen of Crete! 


—Grace W. Nelson. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The annual exhibition of the results of research 
activities of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
will be held in its Administration Building, Sixteenth 
and P streets, Northwest, on December 11, 12, and 13, 
from 2.00 to 5.30 P. M., and from 7.00 to 10.00 P. M., 
each day. On this occasion exhibits in the physical and 
biological sciences, in archaeology and in history will be 
represented. These will be explained by the men who 
prepared them, who will also be ready to answer 
questions regarding details of their work. All members 
of the Archaeological Society of Washington are cor- 
dially invited to attend the exhibition. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
DANTE 


In a recent issue of the 
Bollettino d’Arte of the 
Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Signorina 
Maria Barosso writes with 
spirit and charm of her dis- 
covery in the lower church 
of St. Francis at Assisi, of 
an hitherto unknown por- 
trait of the immortal 
Florentine. The article 
says in part: 

“In the autumn of 1921 
I was studying the painting 
of Giotto in the lower 
church of the Franciscan 
Basilica at Assisi when, in a 
fresco always heavily 
shadowed, a sudden favor- 
able ray of light disclosed a 
figure with all the sem- 
blance of our great poet. I 
had no preconception of it. 
I was ignorant of its exist- 
ence, and my studies of 
Dantesque iconography had 
revealed nothing to me un- 
known to others. 

“In all the rich Italian 
and foreign bibliographies 
of Dante portraits there are 
very few documents of any 
real value; and except for 
the mutilated fresco in the 
Chapel of the Podesta in Florence, this merits the 
greatest consideration. 

‘The picture is in the lower church beside the stair, 
in the right side of the crossing, and represents one of 
the Franciscan miracles, in continuation of those in the 
upper church which have been assigned to Giotto. 

; It would be entirely out of place, nor, as a 
matter of fact, does it concern me, to break into the 
field of hypotheses or of criticism more or less severe 
regarding the author of the Miracle. Nevertheless, it 
seems, after serene examination, to have been the work 
of the same hand which executed parts of the famous 
allegories, especially those of feminine type. But, 
whether a work of Giotto in its entirety, or in part 
executed by his disciples, there can be little doubt that 
this likeness of the Maestro dates from the first de- 
cades of the 1300s, and is accordingly a contemporary 
likeness of the poet. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF DANTE IN THE 
LOWER BASILICA OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI. 


“The profile is typical of that of Dante during his 
bitter years of exile: vigorous, severe, but free from 
deformations, very thick when compared with the 
Dante profiles of various epochs. The eye is large and 
black, as described by Boccaccio, expressive in its 
ample socket beneath a delicately indicated eyebrow. 

“Tf this portrait is compared with that in the 
Podesta, one recognizes instantly the strong line of the 
jaw, the firm mouth, the finely aquiline nose... . 
Perhaps in Assisi we have the Dante represented in the 
fresco in Sta Croce in Florence destroyed by Vasari in 
1556 at the order of Cosimo I, to provide for the 
widening of the choir. 

“‘The historians of the 
Franciscan Basilicas of As- 
sisi seem to overlook or to 
ignore this portrait in the 
picture of the Miracle—not 
a hint in a single one of the 
late modern works on either 
Giottesque painting or the 
Basilica . The artist 
may have set his likeness of 


Dante purposely in per- 
petual shadow, since he 
probably felt that there 


would be small liking in the 
church for a picture set in 
plain sight, of a Ghibelline 
condemned to the ultimate 
penalty by the Guelphs 

A growing spirit of appre- 
ciation on the part of the 
public for etchings is noted 
by many galleries. Con- 
sidering some of the ‘“‘art”’ 
we have to endure in these 
days of violent contrast and 
clashing or  purposeless 
ideas, the crisp, cool 
sobriety and definiteness of 
the etching is more than 
; welcome. Two exhibits this 
a Ee month in Washington are of 
unusual interest, both on 
view in the Gordon Dun- 
thorne Gallery. Cad- 
walader Washburn shows a 
series, mostly drypoints, distinguished by wide variety 
of subject and characterized by firm and sympathetic 
treatment. The other is a collection of contemporary 
prints by American, English and Scotch etchers, and 
has an equally strong appeal. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers are requested to take notice that ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY has moved from the quarters it has occupied 
in the Octagon Annex for the past three years, to new and much 
more desirable offices in The Architects Building, 1800 E Street, 
N. The new offices overlook the park square bounded on the 
north and west by the Interior Department and the Washington 
Auditorium. To the south winds the Potomac and beyond lie the 
Virginian hills. The office windows comprehend all this, and 
the Lincoln Memorial and Washington Monument in the river 
foreground make the view unsurpassed in the national capital. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


MODEL IN THE THE 


TAJ-MAHAL 


TEMPLE STYLE OF 


Many architects and others interested in architecture 
are attracted by the model of the temple in the Indian 
style of the world-famous. Taj-Mahal designed and 
executed by Charles Mason Remey, now on exhibition 
at the Washington Public Library. The temple 
proper is surmounted by one large and several smaller 
domes and minarets, and is in the center of a garden 
laid off with walks, hedges, fountains, trees, and shrubs 
surrounded by terraces and lawns—the entire outlay of 
grounds done in scale with the building and in colors 
reproducing the effect of an Oriental temple with its 
entourage. At night the ensemble is seen to ad- 
vantage—the exterior in a pale blue light producing an 
effect of moonlight while 
the interior is lighted from 
within. 

Mr. Remey, who is well 
known in Washington, has 
traveled extensively in the 
Orient, where he made a 
special study of the archi- 
tecture of India. He is the 
architect of some important 
building operations now 
being carried on in the de- 
velopment of modern Pales- 
tine. 

In his recent talk at the 
Public Library before the 
class in Oriental Art from 
George Washington Uni- 
versity Mr. Remey sketched 
the development of Indian 
temple architecture from 
the initial impulse brought 
by the Mogul invasion from 
the north during the middle 
ages, and its subsequent 
fusion with Mohammedan 
influence. ‘‘The Indian 
style of architecture 
reached its greatest period 
in development during the 
Moslem tenure of India , 
under the Mogul Dynasty, nae 





the geological records, will include the Cajon itself as 
the chief exhibit. The outline plans have been prepared 
by Dr. J. C. Merriam, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Sefior Antonio Gaudi, the noted septuagenarian 
Catalan architect, was recently injured fatally in a 
street accident in Barcelona, and died in the hospital 
within a few hours. Senor Gaudi had so rigorously de- 
fended his privacy all his life that when he was struck 
down, no one knew him, and he was identified in the 
hospital only by an official number. Born in Reus, 
Catalonia, seventy-four years ago, Senor Gaudi de- 
veloped rapidly as an architect of the most radical ten- 
dencies. His master-work is the great Expiratory 
Temple of the Holy Family in Barcelona, a structure so 
far removed from all usual conceptions of ecclesiastical 
architecture as to strike a 
note of the most bizarre and 


exotic type in the sober 
ranks of churches and 
cathedrals. He began the 
church in 1882, and at 


present the nave and facade 
are almost complete, and 
the tremendous’ western 
spires soar upward fan- 
tastically above the lofty, 
menacing gable of the main 
portal. Whether or not this 
monstrous edifice will rank 
its creator in the future as 
one of the world’s greatest 
masters of architectonics or 
merely as a rebel against 
normalcy and natural law, 
the church of the Holy 
Family, the Casa Batll6 and 
the amusement Park of 
Giiell, all in Barcelona, will 
perpetuate his memory in 


it 
it 
it 

f 


structures that can be 
neither forgotten nor 
ignored. 


A genuinely antique col- 
lection of ship-models, each 
one of them contemporane- 
ous with the vessel it repre- 
sents, is to be sold by the 








extending from 1526 to 
1707 A. D.,” said the 
speaker. “This epoch 
marks a splendid age of ori- 
ental culture when ele- 
ments of the civilization of Persia were brought by 
virile conquerors from the north and planted amid new 
conditions racial and economic, during a time of com- 
parative peace and _ prosperity. ‘wo oe 
world-famous Taj-Mahal at Agra, built by the Mogul 
Emperor Shah Jehan during the middle of the XVIIth 
century as the mausoleum of his favorite wife, without 
doubt is the best-known and most-admired building of 
that epoch.”’ 

Mr. Remey’s model varies in style and is unlike the 
Taj-Mahal in detail. It represents a commission to be 
erected in the Near East. It will remain on view at the 
Public Library until January. 

GERTRUDE R. BRIGHAM. 


A museum is being planned now for the Grand Cafion 
which, in addition to showing the geological history of 
the great cut and the story of life as it may be read from 
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DESIGN FOR AN ORIENTAL BUILDING INSPIRED BY THE 
TajJ-MAHAL, ON EXHIBITION IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American Art Galleries in 
New York December 4, to- 
gether with a number of 
maritime books of unusual 
interest and importance. 
The models include many rare examples of XVIIth, 
XVIIIth and XIXth century construction, and range 
from humble fishing-boats to the 120-gun ship-o’-the- 
line. Two bronzes of the Etruscan period, bearing in- 
scriptions, are also to be sold by the American Art 
Galleries at auction, December 8-11. Other features of 
this second Tolentino collection include bronzes from 
Roman excavations, a Pieta by Van Dyck (executed, 
according to the opinion of Dr. Gluck of Vienna, under 
the influence of Rubens), and several excellent Italian 
primitives. 

The Gilmoure exhibit of Japanese prints by Hiroshige, 
Hokusai, Haronobu, Moronobu and others, and a col- 
lection of jade, crystal, amethyst, carnelian and amber 
carvings, Oriental jewelry and the like will remain at 
the Art Centre, 65 East 56th street, New York, until 
December 14. The collection represents Mrs. Leonie 
Gilmoure’s fourteen years of residence in Japan and 
study of Far Eastern art and craftsmanship. 
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Courtesy of the Art Digest 
THE ‘‘DEATH’s HEAD’’ VASE FROM GLOZEL 


Dr. Salomon Reinach, the eminent French archae- 
ologist, recently gave it as his opinion that the now 
famous Glozel tablets date from the Neolithic, about 
4,000 B. C. M. Camille Julian, on the contrary, be- 
lieves the inscriptions—one of which appears on this 
page—are merely ‘‘cursive Latin of the time of the 
Empire,’ and are devoted to ‘‘magic formulae, incan- 
tations and vows’’. The discoveries were made by a 
French peasant just below the surface, while clearing 
ground at Glozel, near Vichy. In commenting upon 
the finds and the discussion which has been focussed 
upon them in the columns of the Mercure de France and 
the Illustrated London News recently (in which latter 
periodical Professor Elliot Smith reviewed the matter 
with great conservatism), the Art Digest observes that 
the point at issue is whether the Minoan culture of 
Crete extended its influence to western Europe during 
Neolithic times, or whether it may itself have originated 
there and extended eastward. ‘‘ Whether the finds,” 
continues the Digest, ‘‘are genuine, or whether some 
clever faker, schooled in the ‘art’ of burying imitation 
antiquities in the earth for commercial purposes, is 
having fun with the archaeologists, is a moot question, 
but no one can deny that the death’s head vase here 
reproduced has poignant strength, or that the linear 
script on the clay tablet was incised by the hand of an 
artist.”’ 


A correspondent writes from Vermont to ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY regarding the discovery of Indian relics 
and remains on the site of old Indian cemeteries between 
Swanton and St. Albans. Some of the skeletons, arrow 
heads, etc., were exhumed in excavating gravel for a 
railway fill, and before there was any opportunity for 
scientific examination, bones, artifacts and gravel were 
all tumbled promiscuously into the new work. 

Ina recent issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY notice was 
given of the Delphic Festival organized by the poet 
Angelo Sikelianos at Delphi, May 9 and 1o next. 
Further details have been received, announcing that 


the festival will be an elaborate affair whose chief 
feature will be the rendering of Zschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound, with music for the choruses ‘‘in ancient Greek 
musical modes, dances from ancient vases and _ bas- 
reliefs,’’ and a series of games in the ancient Stadion. 
A concert of Greek ecclesiastical music, Kleft songs and 
national dances by shepherds of Parnassus, and an ex- 
hibition of national arts and crafts will round out the 
two days. Trained archaeologists will serve as guides 
to the ancient ruins. The cost of the tickets for both 
days of the festival, including motors to carry the 
visitors to and from the scene and their hotels in a 
nearby village, will be $35 apiece. Intending partici- 
pants are warned that tickets for the front seats will be 
issued according to precedence—first come, first 
served—and applications should be filed immediately. 
Further information may be had from Eva Sikelianos, 
7 Lekka Street, Athens, Greece, or from the offices of 
Thos. Cook & Son or the American Express Company. 
A number of attractive postcards giving these facts 
regarding the festival are to be had at this office on 
application. 


The late Senator Giacomo Boni, the noted Roman 
archaeologist, is to be commemorated by the restora- 
tion of the Temple of Vesta, for which 60,000 lire have 
been collected and paid over to the Governor of Rome. 
The Government will make up the deficiency, which is 
expected to be considerable. 


French scientists have discovered the mummies of 
two horses in the Sakkara necropolis. Ina discussion of 
the finds before the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, Prof. Dussaud said the horses dated back 
to the XVIIIth Dynasty, to the reign of Rameses II. 
He believed they were two particularly gallant chargers 
mentioned in Egyptian scripts, who saved the warlike 
king from a Hittite ambush by their fleetness and 
staying qualities during the campaign in Palestine. 





Courtesy of the Art Digest 


Is THE GLOZEL TABLET NEOLITHIC, OR IS THIS 
INSCRIPTION IN CURSIVE LATIN? 








GLOSSARY 


Continued from last issue. 
issue of June 


For explanations, see 
1926.) 


ag’on: in ancient Greece, any one of the sport festivals, 
or any athletic contest. 

ag”’o=na'li=-a: (Lat. plur.; sing., agonium) the four 
solemn festivals of Janus, Mars, Vejovis and the 
Seven Hills, celebrated Jan. 9, Mar. 17, May 21 and 
Dec. 11, at which the Ro. high priest offered the 
sacrifice. 

ag’o=nist: one who competed in the prize contests of 
ancient Greece. 

ag”o=nis’tic: proper to athletic trials and also to 
debates; hence, a striving for effect. (Plural,—s, 
the art and direction of athletics. ) 

ag”o-nis’tarch: an athletic trainer 
director in the Greece of antiquity. 

ag’o=nize: to participate in an athletic contest. 
a-go’no-thete: the director of the games in old Greece. 

Ag’rau-le’um: the present name of the shrine of 
Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, on the N. side of the 
Acropolis, Athens. 

A-gric’o=la: C. Julius, Roman general and governor of 
Britain. B. June 13, A. D. 37; d. Aug. 23, 93. 

Ag’ri-gen’tum: the Ro. name of the Gr. city of 
Akragas, Sicily, now Girgenti. 

ag’ri-men’sor: in classic Ro. times, a surveyor; a 
land-measurer. 

ag” ri-ol’o=gy: in ethnol., the study of primitive peoples 
and customs. 

ag’ri=pete: (1) in Ro. antiquity, a land-grabber; (2) 
sometimes, a squatter. 

A-grip’pa: Marcus Vipsanius, a Ro. soldier, statesman 
and geographer. Born, B. C. 63; d. 12 B.C. 

Ag’rip-pi’‘na: (1) Caligula’s mother; (2) 
mother. (Lat. =born feet first.) 

A-gy’ieus: (1) a Gr. sobriquet for Apollo as “guardian 
of the streets’; a pillar, boundary-mark or street- 
sign dedicated to the god. 

A-shas"u-e’rus: (1) a king of Persia, generally identified 
with Xerxes or Artaxerxes; (2) the Wandering Jew. 
Ah’ri=-man: in Pers. mythol., the Evil One and prince 

of darkness. 

A’i: in Babyl. mythol., the sun as a female power. 

A’ ian-te’ia: in ancient Greece, féte-days, to honor Ajax 
son of Telamon, and Ajax son of Oileus, at Athens, 
Opus and Salamis. 

A’”i=-don’e=us: the god Hades (Pluto). 

ai‘le-ron: in archit., either a side- or wing-wall erected 
to hide the aisle of a church, or a semi-gable made by 
a penthouse roof. 

A’jax: (1) the son of Telamon and, next to Achilles, 
bravest of the Greeks at Troy; (2) the son of 
Oileus, king of Locris, and a suitor of Helen. 

Ak’bar: Mohammed Jelal-ed-Din (Glory of the Faith), 
greatest of all the Mogul sovereigns. B. 1542; d 
1605. 

A’ke-thor: in Norse mythol., a corrupted appellation 
for Thor (from the Finnish Ukko-Thor). 

al’a=-barch: in Eg. history, the principal magistrate of 
the Jewish colony in Alexandria during Ptolemaic 
times (Cicero uses the word as indicating a tax- 
collector). 

al’a=-bas’trum: a small, vase-like receptacle with 
round bottom and flat lip for unguents and perfume. 

A-las’tor: in Gr. mythol., the Avenging Deity or 
destroying angel; Zeus the Destroyer. 

Al’ba Lon’ga: in Ro. mythol., the birthplace of Romu- 
lus and Remus, founded by Aineas’ son Ascanius. It 
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and physical 


Nero's 


grew into the greatest city of ancient Latium; de- 
stroyed during reign of Rome’s third king, Tullius 
Hostilius. 

Al’bi-on: in Gr. mythol., a giant killed by Hercules; 
son of Poseidon (Neptune). 

Al-cae’us: (1) a Gr. poet who flourished in Mitylene in 
the VIIth century, B. C.; inventor of the alcaic odes, 
of four strophes each; (2) a IId century B. C. Gr. 
poet and epigrammatist of Messene 

Al=-cam’e=nes: a Vth century B. C. Gr. sculptor. 

Al-ces’tis: heroine of a tragedy by Euripides. 

Al’ci=bi’a=des: a politician, orator, demagogue and 
soldier of Athens, ward of Pericles and a disciple of 
Socrates; flourished, Vth century B. C. 

Al-cin’o=us: in the Odyssey, king of Scheria (Corfu), 
noted for his superb gardens. 

Alc=mz’on: in Gr. mythol., the son of Amphiaraus and 
chief of the Epigoni before Thebes; killed his mother, 
went insane and was himself killed. 

Alc=-me’na: Amphitryon’s wife, and the mother of 
Hercules, by Zeus. 

Al-cy’o=ne: in Gr. mythol., Zolus’ daughter; changed 
into a kingfisher. 

Al-cy’o=neus: a giant whom Hercules killed. 

A-lec’to: one of the three Erinnys or Furies. 

A-le’ian: in Gr. mythol., referring to the Cilician plain 
where Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, wandered. 

A-le’ri=-a: an ancient Corsican town, taken B. C. 259 
by the Romans. 

a-lette’: in archit., a door-jamb, post or pillar. 

Al’ex-an’drine: (1) A. archit.: the Ionic style of 
Alexander the Great’s time; (2) A. Codex: a Gr. 
MS in the uncial character—one of the most noted 
copies of Scripture, believed to have been made in 
Alexandria during the Vth century; now preserved in 
the Brit. Museum; (3) A. Library: the greatest 
library of ancient times, reported to have contained 
700,000 vols.; established by one of the Ptolemies 
about B. C. 300, partly plundered and burned 391 
A. D., and eventually completely scattered; (4) a 
form of verse written in iambic hexameters with an 
occasional added syllable; a Fr. invention employed 
in heroic and other long poems; (5) A. year: the 
method of reckoning time adopted in Egypt during 
Augustus’ reign, and used until the XIXth century; 
it began the 29th or 30th August of the Julian year. 

Al’fa”dir: in Norse mythol., the All-Father; Odin. 

al’fet: (1) in mediaeval England, a tub of boiling water 
for testing the innocence of a person accused of 
crime; if he could thrust hand or arm in without 
injury, he was innocent; (2) the trial or ordeal itself. 

Alf’heim: in Norse mythol., the palace of King Frey 
of the elves; hence, fairyland. 

a-lic’u=-la: in ancient Ro. costume, a light outer 
garment such as a hunting cloak; sometimes, a child’s 
clothes. 

al’i-greek: in archit., the grecque; the Gr. pattern of 
fretwork, scroll or meander. 

a=lip’tic: (1) in the Greece of antiquity, referring to 
anointing; (2) an unguent, especially for anointing 
and ceremonial purposes. 

Alsla’tu: Bab. mythol. See Aratu. 

al’lo=phyl’i=-an: in philology, alien or foreign; of a 
different racial origin or stock; as, (1) the prehistoric 
Europeans, and (2) unclassified languages like the 
Turanian, Etruscan, Basque and others of non- 
Semitic or non-Indo-European affiliation. 








BOOK CRITIQUES 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of Philadelphia. 
Introduction by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell. No 
text. 64 lithographs. 137 pages. Small quarto. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 1926. 

2.50. 

Catalogue of the Pennell Memorial Exhibition: 
1926, Oct. 1-31, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
Biographical Memoir by John C. Van Dyck. 
Pp. 96. 36 plates. Small quarto. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 1926. $2. 

In these two delightful little books the 
master of all American illustrators lives again 
with the vividness that recalls Blake’s famous 
line about the burning tiger. Not that Joseph 
Pennell’s work was uniformly perfect. It was 
not. But in all of it there inheres that unmis- 
takable energy so characteristic of the man 
himself. Even in those drawings and litho- 
graphs which at first sight appear most remote 
from anything suggesting force, there grows 
upon the careful observer as he studies, a 
mounting sense of the power and swift cer- 
tainty behind every line. 

In the Pictures of Philadelphia, the old city 
sings without words its own soft lullabye, its 
mild but eloquent atmosphere of brick and 
white marble, of noble old trees and graceful 
iron fences, of sleepy church- and graveyards 
dreaming among the swarming Babels of 
modern industrial life. But lullabye though 
the book is, it is also distinctly an adventure to 
go with the artist through the old city he so 
loved and so scolded for her sins. The city 
Pennell knew is gradually being swallowed up, 
and this is an exquisite reminder of the beauty 
and charm still there to be seen if we but open 
our eyes and see as the illustrator saw. All the 
unerring instinct for the beautiful and the 
truly picturesque that separated Pennell from 
compeers and imitators alike, glows here in 
soft, mellow, mature drawings. They breathe 
not only the fire and genius of their creator, but 
they go farther and tell the truth. The book 
is in perfect taste. It is worth having for sheer 
pictorial Americanism at its very best. 

The somewhat thinner Catalogue lists by no 
means all Pennell’s tremendous volume of 
work, but does record every stage of his artis- 
tic progress and every phase of his many-sided 
activity as an illustrator. The thirty-six plates 
cover a wide variety of themes, at home and 
abroad, and show the artist in many moods. 
Dr. Van Dyck, a life-long friend, has con- 
tributed a memoir, written with his customary 
cool discrimination and nice balance of values, 
touched here and there with humor, and the 


volume is a valuable aide memoire for all—and 
they are legion—who appreciate Joseph Pen- 
nell and yet are sometimes a trifle misty con- 
cerning the world-wide scope of his fifty years 
of creative work, and the incredible volume of 
it. As Dr. Van Dyck points out, this exhibi- 
tion, under the joint auspices of the Print Club 
and the Pennsylvania Museum, could not have 
come at a more appropriate time, since 1876 
marked Pennell’s entrance into art (with a 
rebuff, by the way), and now the city of his 
birth and early training honors him in its 
sesquicentennial celebration 
W. H. HOLMEs. 


The Early Architectural History of the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago de Compostela, by Kenneth John 
Conant. Large Quarto. Pp. xi; 83. 33 illus- 
trations, 8 scaled full-page plates and scaled Plan 
in 4 colors. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1926. $5. 

For the architect who knows and admires 
ancient Spanish ecclesiastical architecture, and 
for the student of Spanish church history, this 
volume by Kenneth J. Conant is both en- 
lightening and delightful. It is apparently the 
first published work to give a ‘‘complete plan, 
while some of the material in the accompany- 
ing elevations and sections (notably the towers 
of the transepts, the sections and battlements 
of the nave, and the western approach) is 
newly discovered. So far as I know,” adds the 
author, “no other complete elevations and 
sections of the cathedral have ever appeared in 
print, though of course sketch drawings have 
been published. Basing his studies (which were 
first printed last year as a contribution in the 
Art Studies issued annually by the members of 
the faculties of Harvard and Princeton Uni- 
versities under the editorship of Arthur 
Kingsley Porter) upon the XIIIth century 
description given in Book V of the Codex of 
Calixtus II, Mr. Conant modestly states that 
he has written merely a ‘running commentary 
on a part of it, designed to give information 
that new studies have brought out.’’ He has 
succeeded, however, in doing more than he 
claims, and in three chapters gives an admirably 
written picture of the inception, construction 
and gradual metamorphosis of one of the most 
remarkable and interesting houses of worship 
and pilgrimage in the world. 

Mr. Conant possesses the virtue, too often, 
alas, a rare one among professional men, of 
clear thinking and lucid expression. His 
historical account of the Cathedral’s archi- 
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tectural backgrounds and antecedents is ex- 
cellently done, his critical observations sound 
and well taken. The design, he concludes, may 
have been the work of a Spaniard; certainly it 
was by a progressive, traveled man. Construc- 
tion began in 1078, and by 1117 the work asa 
whole may be considered to have been finished 
in its initial state. By the forties of that cen- 
tury the exterior of the western end and of the 
tribune were probably complete, and the 
great fabric stood as an aspiring climax for the 
annual pilgrimage. A translation by the author 
of Book V of the Codex is appended as Chapter 
IV and copiously annotated. The large scale- 
drawing of the ground-plan inset at the end of 
the volume is a workmanlike and skilful job, 
and the four colors in which it is printed enable 
the student to distinguish clearly and readily 
the different styles and periods displayed in the 
design and construction. Mechanically, the 
work is fully up to the standards of excellence 
for which the Harvard Press is noted. 
CROXTON J. HEAD. 


Babylonian Life and History. By Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge. Pp. xxi, 296. 11 plates, 22 
illustrations. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York and Chicago. 1926. $3.75. 


Forty-three years ago Sir Edward wrote a 
little book entitled Babylonian Life and History. 
Edition after edition was printed. Then the 
stern romance of war stepped in. Babylon 
mattered little while Armageddon hung in the 
balance. So the British Government requisi- 
tioned the metal of the stereotype plates for 
fighting use, and the book speedily went out 
of print. To the sorrowing soul of an author 
what greater solace could be given than the 
knowledge that his words had literally been 
dowered with wings and force to do his coun- 
try’s work in a way never visioned when they 
were written? Here was a noble end indeed for 
a fine and scholarly piece of work. 

3ut the book refused to die. The present 
edition is not, however, a mere revision of the 
original. The discoveries and progress of forty 
vears made necessary a completely new con- 
ception and rewriting of the subject. This has 
been done with the care and detail those who 
understand British scholarship will appreciate, 
and if the result is at times a trifle heavy-handed, 
it is none the less of permanent worth and en- 
cyclopaedic in character. It is written, more- 
over, with a decent attitude toward both sacred 
history and sacred myth. The author has small 
patience with those who, like Delitzsch and his 
imitators, have striven to show that the Hebrew 
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religion and literature are mere derivations 
from the Babylonian. “He who seeks to find 
in the Babylonian religious texts any expression 
of the conception of God Almighty as the great, 
unchanging, just and eternal God, or as the 
loving, merciful Father; or any expression of 
the consciousness of sin, coupled with repent- 
ance, or of an intimate personal relationship to 
God, will seek in vain. ... The Babylonians may 
have developed a monotheism comparable to 
that of the Hebrews, but there is no evidence 
that they did, and there is no expression of it in 
their religious texts. And the accounts of the 
Creation given in Genesis and the story of the 
Flood are not derived from any Babylonian ver- 
sion of them known to us.” 

The breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
volume are highly satisfactory. The twelve 
chapters cover the region as a whole, chronology 
and history, Babylon itself, the stories of the 
Creation and the Flood, religion and magical 
beliefs, legends and literature, the Code of 
Hammurabi, the king and people in their daily 
lives, and the development of excavation in 
modern times. <A valuable bibliography sug- 
gests many important sources for further study. 
Among the American names included in it are 
those of Jastrow, R. H. Harper, Banks and 
Hilprecht. A. 3. 8. 


The Monuments of Christian Rome, from 
Constantine to the Renaissance, by Arthur L. 
Frothingham, Ph. D., sometime Associate Di- 
rector of the American School, at Rome, and 
Professor of Archaeology and Ancient History 
at Princeton University. Pp. 412. Numerous 
illustrations. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1925. $3. 


This excellent text-book of Christian Rome 
has long been out of print, and the publishers 
have done well to reissue it. Frothingham 
put together a well-considered manual, devot- 
ing the first part to a history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian city, in three great 
epochs—those introduced by Constantine, 
Gregory the Great, and Hildebrand; then a 
detailed catalogue of the monuments, with a 
wealth of illustration, under the heads of 
architecture, sculpture and painting. The 
latter is especially good, Frothingham having 
been one of the first to emphasize Cavallini’s 
importance in the history of Italian art. It is 
a pity some competent authority did not add 
a chapter recapitulating the discoveries of the 
period since 1908; nevertheless the book re- 
mains a thoroughly trustworthy guide and 
companion. CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
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Catalogue of Portraits in the Possession of 
the University, Colleges, City, and County of 
Oxford. By Mrs. Reginald Lane Poole, F. S. A. 
Vols. II and III. Pp. 278 and 350. Illustra- 
tions, 72 and 54. Oxford University Press, 
London and New York. 1925. 2vols. $11.75. 

The second and third volumes of this great 
catalogue are as concise as they are admirably 
complete descriptively, and form a valuable 
reference work. Volume II considers the por- 
traits in the University Colleges and is prefaced 
by a well-documented historico-critical intro- 
duction. Volume III continues the portrait 
collection with the canvases in the remaining 
Colleges, Halls and Chapter House, with intro- 
ductory notes on the Audit Room and Chapter 
House Collections, as well as portions of the 
will of Dr. Stratford. Additions to the Uni- 
versity and College collections since 1912 are 
carefully set down, and the volume concludes 
with excellent indices and a list of corrections 
and additions to all three volumes. 


Elements of Form and Design in Classic 
Architecture. By Arthur Stratton, F. R. J. B. 
A. Pp. xi, 239. 128 Illustrations. Quarto. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York; B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd., London. 1925. $7.50. 

Arthur Stratton is not only a careful student 
and an able author who observes form and 
character with meticulous care, but he is also a 
teacher of long experience. The difficulties of 
the latter profession often so indurate the soul 
of the teacher as to cloud his vision of the es- 
sentials completely. Mr. Stratton, however, still 
sees clearly and to the point. In this valuable 
work he has had in mind both the practical 
architect and the teacher of theory. Without 
going into the technical detail necessary for 
adequate consideration of the volume, it may 
be pointed out that while the author has drawn 
chiefly upon European sources for the splendid 
examples of classicism he cites and illustrates, 
the American student will find the work none 
the less useful as a veritable dictionnaire rat- 
sonné, It is a volume for every architectural 
library, official or private, and the wealth of its 
crisp, workmanlike drawings and clean half- 
tones is encyclopaedic of the best adoptions of 
the heritage from Greece and Rome which a 
modern and less inventive world was slow to 
appreciate and slower still to utilize fully. In 
a discussion of the work recently with Professor 
Rexford Newcomb, he observed to the present 
reviewer: that “simply to have at one’s finger 
tips a compact encyclopaedia of classic archi- 


tecture is a great advantage. Were I teaching 
composition or the theory of architecture I 
should find great use for just such a work.” 
The bibliography is sound and comprehensive. 
A.S.R. 


Art, for Amateurs and Students, by George 
J. Cox, A. R.C. A. Pp. xx, 208. Colophon. 
Quarto. Doubleday, Page & Co., Country Life 
Press, Long Island, N. Y. 1926. $5 net. 


So much written in the name of art is so 
obviously insincere, stupid or affected, that 
a stiff little dose of common sense is refresh- 
ing. No aesthetic structure can stand unless 
it is based firmly upon truth; and no matter 
how widely ideas of the perspectives of truth 
may differ, all must unite in recognizing certain 
firm and elemental conventions. 

In this simple and human treatment of 
Art for Amateurs and Students, Mr. Cox will 
very likely shock and annoy many extremists 
and ism-worshippers. But he is himself sound 
enough to know, bold enough to say clearly, 
and good tempered enough to put before us 
genially, what he believes to be good—or 
bad—and why. One of his strongest state- 
ments—a delightful commentary on the work 
of some of the moderns and fanatics—is as 
blunt as it is wholesome: ‘Occasionally one 
is able to smell fish without rubbing one’s 
nose upon it.’ Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, ceramics are touched upon deftly and 
firmly. There is much to commend in the 
volume besides its sanity and good nature. 
Mechanically, also, it is well done, though 
occasional typographical slips are obtrusive. 

A.S.R. 


The Highway and Its Vehicles. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Pp. xvi, 40. 24 color-plates, 107 illus- 
trations. Limited edition. Quarto. The Stu- 
dio, Ltd., London; Stearns & Brown, 21 Pearl 
St., New York, 1926. $16.00 postpaid. 


This is a curious theme Mr. Belloc has 
chosen. Writer of verses and sonnets, author 
of delightful books on the historic Thames, 
the European War, etc., he has found an interest 
in the history of roads and vehicles and has 
even made the subject appealing to others. 

He begins by a discussion of whether the 
highway was made for the vehicle or the vehicle 
for the highway, and proves that vehicles 
preceded the highways. The volume evi- 
dences much research and study of the various 
means of transportation, from the Hammock 
Wagon of the XIth century, the country-carts, 
the old coaches, sedan chairs, cabriolets, sleds, 
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flys, four-in-hands, post-chaises and types of 
the French diligence, on down to modern 
motor-cars. 

It is a long story from the road traffic in 
Roman times, the Middle Ages and the begin- 
nings of paved ways, to our present problems 
of travel and traffic. Yet even in 1634 in 
London there was a traffic problem owing to 
the number of hackney coaches. 

The chief charm of the book is the illustra- 
tions, which are made up of rare and curious 
prints, many of them taken from early manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale. One especially attractive 
is a colored print of a carriage used in Flanders 
some time between 1300 and 1350, showing 
“The Flight of Lady Ermengarde.’’ Another 
—“The Pilgrims Leaving Canterbury’’—is 
enlarged from a miniature, very quaint and 
lovely in color. 

Hogarth, Cruikshank, Rowlandson and Tur- 
ner are all represented in colored etchings, 
aquatints and mezzotints. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Personal Reminiscences of 
by Anthony M. Ludovici. 
plates. J. B. 
1926. $4. 


Auguste Rodin, 
Pp. xtt, 204. 8 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a fascinating and vivid portrayal of 
the life and environment of the great. sculptor. 
The style is so simple and alluring as to carry 
one through the book with all the charm of a 
romance. One feels as though he had known 
Rodin personally. 

Mr. Ludovici’s analysis of the art world into 
which Rodin was born is profoundly philosophi- 
cal. He points out that Rodin has been classed 
as an impressionist, one of the new school, but 
was in reality not so much in revolt against the 
forms of the Academicians as trying to lead 
them back to the spirit of the Classics through 
a profound study of nature. He saw nature as 
vivid and pulsating and his work is vigorous 
and full of life and movement. Let me quote 
a few passages: ‘‘ The odious misrepresentation 
of life and the human form by the Academicians 
did not drive Rodin to absurd and negative 
extremes. On the contrary, it impelled him to 
rescue the discredited subject from the igno- 
miny into which it had fallen, and incidentally 
to vindicate Greece and her sculpture against 
her incompetent imitators. It was Rodin’s 
ultimate triumph to teach these Graeco- 
Latin Academicians what true Greek methods 
were, and to embody in his sculpture the prin- 
ciples which made not only Greek but also 
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Gothic sculpture the living thing that it is.”’ 
* * * He never claimed he had introduced 
anything fresh, but that he had rediscovered 
what had long been lost by the academicians 
* * * Thus he was more Greek than the 
Graeco-Latin Academicians, and at the same 
time more Gothic than they ever dared to be. 
He read the secret of the life that animated the 
antique * * * and he regarded the an- 
cients as the greatest, most earnest and admir- 
able students of Nature. Thus in a sense, his 
reactionary efforts consisted largely in an at- 
tempt to recover an attitude or reverence 
towards Nature.” H. K. BusH-Brown. 


Monografia del Departmento de Guatemala, 
por el Lic. J. Antonio Villacorta C. Pp. xii 


378. 152 illustrations, 4 maps and 2 plans. 
Tipografia Nacional, Guatamala City. 


1920. 


In this book is set forth amply and eruditely 
a study of the principal geographical aspects of 
this Department, which contains not only the 
capital but a majority of the inhabitants of the 
Republic. Sefor Villacorta’s efforts are worthy 
of applause, notwithstanding the errors which 
mar the work, for these derive ch@fly from 
faulty scientific information, or from none at 
all. For example, his classification of the 
Guatemalans as /adinos and indios is scientifi- 
cally inadmissible. For these terms we must 
substitute the more logical d/ancos (whites), 
indios (Indians), and mestizos (mixed-bloods). 
His estimate of the numerical standing of each 
group is also erroneous, since up to the present 
time there has been no determination of the 
physiological constants and anatomical meas- 
ures by means of which the different classes 
can be clearly differentiated. 

It would seem to your reviewer that too 
little attention has been given to the geodyna- 
mic phenomena and their effects, both actual 
and supposed, notwithstanding that in the 
Department in question, as in all the others 
with the exception of the Petén, terrestrial 
movements and volcanic eruptions have been 
and still are the most important of all geo- 
graphic phenomena. The problem of the pre- 
hispanic cultures is hardly given clear treat- 
ment, and it is impossible yet to accept even 
the character of the author’s conclusions with 
regard to the ones he denominates as Ulmeca, 
Maya-Quiché, Toltec, etc. | Nevertheless the 
book is praiseworthy because of its honest 
effort, and since only by a perusal of it can one 
gain a satisfactory perspective of the ground 
and of the inhabitants of the region under 
discussion. MANUEL GaMl0, “yv 
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